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Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known ur to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledgment 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 
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The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
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The trustworthiness of the Bible as con. 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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AN EARLIER 
SUNDAY SERVICE 


Custom is the hand of the past dic- 
tating the procedures of the present 
and molding the future. There are good 
customs, the observance of which is a 
help in keeping us in a desirable groove 
in the right direction; but there are also 
outmoded customs, the continued ob- 
servance of which only serves to keep 
us in ruts and headed in a wrong direc- 
tion. Rev. Dennis Macune, writing in 
the Emancipator, a worthy Texas pub- 
lication, believes that the eleven-o’clock 
service has now become a liability to 
the churches. 

The eleven-o’clock service was estab- 
lished back in the days before great 
cities, when most areas were rural and 
heavy chores had to be done before peo- 
ple were free to go to church. But, for 
most men, Sunday is the only day they 
have away from work. Why, if they wish 
to attend church, should they be limited 
in their choice of attendance to one hour 
right in the middle of the day? People 
who wish to go visiting, but who also 
wish to attend church, must wait until 
the afternoon before being free to go. 
The housewife, who stands at the cook- 
stove six days a week, and who goes to 
church, cannot start her meal until 12:30 
or 1:30, and dinner is not served until 
the early afternoon. By the time the 
meal is over, the dishes picked up, 
washed, and put away, it is the middle 
of the afternoon. Most church schools, 
moreover, are held either before church 
(at ten o'clock), or after church (at 
noon). But many children do not get 
there at the earlier hour, perhaps be- 
cause their parents, who do not have to 
turn out themselves until eleven, delay 
getting around—with the result that 
their children do not get that needed 
“push.” 

What are the advantages of the 
earlier hour? Busy men, if they want 
to, can attend a service, say at nine- 
thirty or ten o’clock, and then have 
practically the whole day for other pur- 
poses. Housewives can go to church 
earlier, get home earlier, start the dinner 
earlier and get through earlier, thus 
having at least all the afternoon free. 
Moreover, if the church school follows 
the earlier church service, either at ten- 
thirty or eleven o’clock, it would give 
those parents who really need to sleep 
late Sunday mornings more time to get 
around and at least get the children off to 
chureh school by eleven; whereas, those 
parents who want to get up and go to 
church themselves can take their chil- 
dren with them, and then let them 
remain for church school; and some of 
the parents could themselves remain for 
adult classes if they wished. 

Whatever the arguments on both 
sides, Mr. Macune states that he has 
tried this earlier morning hour of serv- 
ice in the last three churches he served 
as pastor, and the change of hour was 


found most satisfactory. “Objections 
raised,” he adds, “came from reactionary 
sources, and usually from selfish motives- 
It can be done, and should be done, all 
over this great American nation.” It 
sounds like one of those practical ideas. 
about which we say, after we ourselves. 
try them and find they work, “Why 
didn’t we think of that?” If it sounds 
sensible to you, don’t you think it is 
worth at least a try?—SHELDON CuRIs- 
TIAN in the Evangel. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 
May 6—13, 1945 


Religious Book Week, an annual na- 
tion-wide observance, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, begins May 6. The purpose is to 
stimulate the reading of books with a 
spiritual background by the people of 
this country and to create a wider 
understanding and co-operation among 
the various racial and religious groups. 
of our American democracy. 

A list of 200 books, selected for this. 
observance by 20 prominent representa-— 
tives of the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths, and drawn from such fields 
as fiction, history, biography, poetry, 
and human relations, will be available 
for free distribution in libraries and 
bookstores during the Week, and also 
by writing to the office of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 73 
Tremont Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


WHO’S WHO 


R. Homer GuLeason was received into 
Universalist fellowship in 1927. In 
World War I he was a captain of in- 
fantry and was retained in the Reserve 
when the war ended. He was minister 
of Universalist churches in Woodstock 
and Caledonia, Ohio, in 1942 when 
called into service as a captain in the 
Air Force. He served overseas in this 
country and was retired December 3, 
1944, to resume his work in the min- 
istry. 


Evtswortu C. ReamMon is minister of 
the Universalist church of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and president of the Universalist 
Chureh of America. 


Mason F. McGryness is minister of 
the Universalist church of Lowell, Mass. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) in Milton, 
Mass., and a speaker and writer of note. 


- Una W. Harsen is a member of the 
Congregational Church. She has con- 
tributed to leading journals, 


Harry F. Warp is general secretary of 
the Methodist Federation of Social Serv- 
ice, a former professor of social ethics at. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
and author of many books. 
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N modern warfare, it is impossible to spare even the 
mother and her helpless babe. Unquestionably 
thousands must have been tortured and burned in the 
great fires of Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Nagoya—and in 
the bombing of Berlin. _ 

Always the civilians have died in war; but now they 
die in great numbers. The soldiers, sailors and marines 
likewise die by the million. Can we not see the neces- 
sity laid on us to get rid of the war system? We believe 
that most of us do see it; but we do not see yet that 
to accomplish this great result we must walk patiently, 
step by step, and stick together in the work, never 
demanding the impossible. 

We can cite many discouraging things. 

Because Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt cannot 
work miracles, hotheaded idealists already are saying, 
“Our statesmen are getting ready to sell us down the 
river.” 

Because of the terrible cost in life and property, in 
morals and idealism, church people are crying, “Stop 
it now!” 

Because we have had to get along with less beef 


It Is Impossible to Spare 


and mutton, and because a check on exports has had 
to be set up, every market place sees the people who 
simply don’t care who die in Holland, Belgium, France 
or Germany as long as “they get theirs.” 

And so the list reads. We could make it longer. 
And reading such a list we might get a poor opinion of 
human nature. But the fact is that the mighty struggle 
for human freedom goes on. The war does not stop. 
The replacements are ready when needed. The money 
is furnished to pay the bills. Inflation is kept down so 
that the masses are not. beggared. People in this 
country are able to buy an abundance of nourishing 
food. Incomes of workers are higher than they have 
ever been. Generosity, toil, sacrifice, are seen on every 
side. And people stricken with sorrow are lifting their 
heads and pushing on. There are two sides to the 
ledger, and the balance struck shows a vast reserve of 
good. 

We are not going to weaken now. We are not going 
to falter in the moment of victory. We are in the thing 
and must go through with it; but we must see to it 
that it never happens again. 


Such an Advance As the Race Has Never Known 


N Where Are We in Religion?—one of the best of 

‘Joseph Fort Newton’s books—we find this intro- 
ductory sentence: 
#. It ‘is my conviction—in spite of an army of facts arrayed 
against it—judging from past history, and the amazing power 
of recovery in human nature, that the present disaster, the 
most frightful in the annals of mankind, will be followed by 
such an advance as the race has never known. 


What we are hearing about in our newspapers and 
en the radio is the confusion and despair of peoples 
whose status seems, for the time being, worse under 
liberation than ever it was under the Nazis; the age-old 
rivalries and jealousies in countries like the Balkans; 
a possible civil war in China; the plans by Nazi 
leaders for World War III; the crucial differences 
between Russia and her allies; strikes and threatened 
strikes at an hour when we need unity as never before; 
and the slow, inexorable decay of organized liberal 
religion. 

Against the facts that mean decay and death, 
Dr. Newton sets the stupendous facts that “the ends 
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of the earth have been drawn together, jammed 
together ... and that brotherhood is a necessity.” Al] 
the ministers have been saying this and many of them 
with the word but. Men like Newton, Swing, the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and a host of others, hold 
that the mere existence of global necessity will work 
slowly but powerfully for global unity. Every Univer- 
salist preacher with any part of his historic faith in his 
soul is sounding that note. Too many are straining at 
the Russian gnat and swallowing a Polish or Rumanian 


* camel. 


Likewise entering into the situation with mighty 
power is the fact that science has now made it possible 
for man to produce enough to feed the whole human 
race. .As Dr. Newton puts it: “No one need go hungry 
except by his own indolence or the greed of his fellows. 
It is not enough to live and let live, we must live and 
help live.” 

Before the lifting influence of the food possibilities 
that now are.so evident that anyone can see them, it 
is hardly conceivable that one nation will let another 
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starve. However bitter we may feel toward Japan, we 
are not likely to consent to a world arrangement that 
would jam seventy million people on to the islands of 
the Japanese homeland without some plan of survival. 

There are enough “decent people,” as the President 
put it, who are willing to tighten their belts in a time 
of temporary scarcity created by the war to prevent 
people dying in the streets of Rotterdam, Brussels and 
Berlin. And as time goes on and the supply of the 
world’s food catches up with the demand, as science 
reveals new and better methods of production, the 
necessity of exchange will become more and more 
obvious and statesmen will grow up who will make 
possible access for all to the great stockpile. 

In poor, weak whispers we in our churches have 
been pointing to another mighty truth, which is going 
to operate more and more to make all these arrange- 
ments for global happiness possible. Dr. Newton pro- 
claims this truth: “No social arrangement will work, 
no human unity will hold unless, by the grace of God, 
we have a profound renewal of the spiritual life. 
Exclusiveness must be excluded: the stream of faith 
had its origin not alone among the hills of Palestine 
but wherever God has touched the heart of man. 
China and India have something to tell us about the 
way and will of God.” 

There is enough brain and enough human sympathy 
in the Universalist churches to enable us to make a 
contribution to an advance of a kind the race has 
never known before. The one thing needful is to get 
hold again of our faith in a God of Eternal and Un- 
changeable Love and to let: it get hold of us. 


FLAG AT THE PEAK 


ATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN, author of 

Yankee from Olympus, contributed to the April 

number of the Atlantic Monthly a letter of Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Students of the State College of Washington de- 
cided in 1931 to celebrate the ninetieth birthday of 
Justice Holmes, and, through the president of the 
college, wrote to Justice Holmes asking for a word from 
him to be read at the birthday celebration, March 8. 

He replied that on March 8, sixty-nine years before, 
the sloop Cumberland was sunk by the Merrimac off 
Newport News, that the ship went down with her flag 
flying, and that when a little later young Holmes 
arrived with his regiment for the campaign on the 
peninsula, he saw the flag of the Cumberland still flying 
above the waters in which the ship lay. Then the old 


justice wrote: “It was a lifelong text for a young man. 


Fight to the end and go down with your flag at the 
peak. I hope that I shall be able to do it and that 
your students may live and die by the same text.” 

Thus did the aged Paul write: “I have fought a 
good fight... . I have kept the faith.” 

In the good Christian there is a contribution of the 
Stoic. To see things through to the end, to never 
weaken even if the body weakens, to hold fast to one’s 
principles—that was the ideal of the great justice and 
it may well be that of all of us. 
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THE NEXT GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


O decision has been reached as yet on the im- 

portant question that is raised by the war situa- 
tion in relation to the October session of the General 
Assembly. No decision can be made until the boards 
of the organizations concerned come together with the 
Planning Council at Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
April 25. 

The Unitarians have canceled their May meetings. 
Our people desire to comply cheerfully with the orders 
of the Government. It looks now as if there would be 
no convention. The war with Germany may be over 
soon, but the complicating factor is that a session of 
the General Assembly cannot be set up in a few days 
or a few weeks. 

Our people can rest assured that if a right way can 
be found to hold our great gathering, it will be 
followed. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Even those who deny that the meek inherit the 
earth have to admit that Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini 
and Monsieur Laval are not inheriting it rapidly. 


In the three-hour service Good Friday at the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, besides Dr. 
Brooks, six of the leading ministers of Washington 
spoke: two Presbyterian, two Congregational, one 
Baptist and one Methodist. Worship surely unifies. 


Nothing but religion can keep us poised and cheer- 
ful under the strain of the crisis of a world war. 


We do not believe that we are turning into a race 
of degenerates, but we come nearer to it when we hear 
great music put into what some moron announces as 
“modern setting.” 


“The reactions to my editorial,” writes a fellow 
editor, “are coming in, mostly pleasant, but not entirely 
so. Such is the life of one who stands at the inter- 
sections where cross the crowded ways of thought.” 


Few people realize how much public service is being 
rendered by Victor A. Friend, president of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House. Just now, as a trustee of 
Tufts College, he is heading a committee that is raising 
$1,300,000 for the new Tufts Medical School. It will 
be raised. 


In the presence of the sadness and suffering of the 
world today, we cannot sneer at a religion of comfort. 


Please do not miss reading “It’s Different in a Fox- 
hole,” the true story of a Negro soldier and of the white 
comrade whom he saved. (Page 158.) 


We pity the poor folks who are unable to eat enough — 
and drink enough by midnight to sustain them until 
morning. Why not try to form a relief society? 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


I Return to the Home Front 


R. Homer Gleason 


This is an abstract of the first sermon preached by Mr. Gleason on his return 
to his pulpit after retirement from duty, both in this country and overseas, as a 


captain in the Air Force. 


CC] FEEL that you have been chosen by God to do 

| this job of returning the families and also the 
servicemen to His way of life, and that you are now 
being sent home early to lay the groundwork for such 
a-group of discontented men as the world has never 
known.” 

That is part of a letter which I received recently 
from a young man who has been aboard a destroyer 
in the Pacific for the past two years. I had written 
him concerning the ideals with which I would soon 
return to the ministry. His letter was in reply. I 
report his statement in a spirit of humility. I accepted 
it, not as a compliment, but as encouragement. It 
fitted in with a sense of great responsibility which 
came to me one Sunday night last winter during a 
candlelight service in the chapel of a hospital in Eng- 
land. As I held a small candle, which had been lighted 
from the large one on the altar, there came to me the 
thought—almost as though a voice spoke to me—‘‘Let 
your light so shine before men.” I resume my pastor- 
ate today with a very strong conviction. I must tell 
you about it on this first opportunity. 

During my last eleven months of army service it 
was my privilege—or misfortune—to spend many weeks 
in army hospitals. My constant companions were sick 
or wounded men. There was much time for thought. 
I could not avoid thinking about this vast drama in 
which I was taking part. To those thousands of dis- 
abled men whom I saw and knew, my mind added 
many other thousands in scores of other hospitals. And 
I thought of the daily addition to the total which then 
existed. Day after day I struggled with the question, 
“What must we do to bring permanent peace to the 
world?” 

I read as much as possible of various plans sug- 
gested by people who are well informed on world 
affairs. My reaction to each article was, “That merely 
stratches the surface.” During the campaign for the 
general election I listened to many speeches, on both 
sides. I was happy to discover that the leading parties 
were agreed that we must solve the problems of recon- 
version, of returning the service men and women to 
gainful occupations, of proper care for the disabled, 
and of forming an international organization for the 
maintenance of peace. But day after day I found 
myself saying, “No matter how the election goes, the 
basic problem will remain. The world will still be 
cursed by strife so long as human character remains 
as it is, mostly wicked. Our big task is to change 
human character.” 
conviction which had been growing within me for many 
months. 

Let us bring the matter right down to earth. Every 
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In that statement I voiced the. 


nation has laws prohibiting robbery, murder, and other 
evil deeds. Every nation has law-enforcement ma- 
chinery. But every nation still has crime. Laws and 
punishment do not secure good citizenship, because 
they do not change human character. 

Carry the thought to the problem of war. What 
makes war? Misunderstanding, discourtesy, dishon- 
esty, selfishness, injustice, suspicion, unkindness, hate 
of other classes and nations. Most of these are the 
evil forces which cause fights on the playground, in 
the home, in the church, in industry, between white 
and black men, Christians and Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants. War is merely the logical and most 
dramatic result of the action of evil traits in human 
life. Laws, treaties and governmental machinery can- 
not overcome those evil spirits. They can merely 
restrain us, for brief periods, from violent expressions. 

Before permanent peace can come to the world, 
human character must be greatly improved. Analyze 
life as you know it: in the home, church, school, factory, 
lodge, legislative hall—any place you choose. What 
do you find? Courtesy, yes, but also discourtesy, 
kindness and unkindness, generosity and selfishness, 
justice and injustice. The good and bad are together. 
In even the most refined persons we can find imperfec- 
tions. Up to the present, evil forces have been in the 
driver’s seat. The quality of the people as a whole will 
be evident in any governmental structure, national or 
international. So long as-evil spirits are prominent in 
individual lives, they will mar the relations between 
classes, races and nations, Mr. Willkie was right in 
pointing out that greed, hate and injustice dominate 
the relations of classes and races right here in the 
United States. How can we hope to keep peace 
throughout the world when we cannot keep peace 
within our own country? 

There are two lines of endeavor which we must 
follow. First, we must rally to an intensified and 
broadened program for teaching goodness. We must 
do everything we can, anything that will help boys 
and girls to grow into good men and women, help bad 
men and women to become good, and help even the . 
best of us to become better. 

Permit me to tell of a decision which I was forced 
to make a few days ago. The first day I was home, 
one of the Boy Scouts asked me if I would be scout- 
master. My impulse was to tell him that I could not, 
but I evaded the issue for the moment by replying that 
I would think about it. Two days later the patrol 
leader came and explained how much they needed me. 
The scoutmaster had gone away and no one could be 
found to carry on. I shuddered at the prospect, because 
T have disabilities which make such work very difficult. 
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But I remembered my conviction that we must do 
everything we can to help young life to become good. 
I thought through the Scout Law which teaches Scouts 
to be trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, 
kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean and 
reverent. I recalled the Scout Oath, by which a Scout 
pledges himself to do his best to do his duty to God 
and his country, to obey the Scout Law at all times, 
and to keep himself physically strong, mentally awake, 
and morally straight. I decided to take the troop, 
hoping that in spite of my disability I might help these 
boys to become good men. 

I believe that the entire program of the church must 
be directed to this end. The issue of life is far bigger 
than questions as to which church has the right creed 
or ceremonies or form of government. Sunday schools 
and preaching services have a far more vital purpose 
and responsibility than to be mere Sunday-morning 
formalities. Once an Englishman said, “If we must 
have a religion, let us have one that is cool and 
respectable.” Too many people are following that 
advice. Many others waste much time dealing with 
things of little or no importance. A few weeks ago 
I attended a service in a large Denver church. I was 
one of the crowd that almost filled the large, beautiful 
building. I enjoyed the magnificent flowers in front 
of the pulpit and the splendid music by a great organ 
and a good choir. I did not enjoy the sermon. The 
title was, “The Sermon,” and the minister spent his 
time in arguing for the importance of the sermon in 
our free churches. I came away feeling that he had 
wasted thirty minutes of our time. But, of course, 
some people disagreed with me. One person mentioned 
it and said, “That was a wonderful sermon.” As a 
literary composition it was good. But I failed to see 
wherein it made any contribution to the pressing needs 
of humanity. Finally, on this point, I believe that all 
of us, in all churches, must examine our programs 
honestly, fearlessly and earnestly. Then we must 
discard those activities which are not vital. We must 
rebuild our programs with the ideal of concentrating 
on the work of changing bad lives into good, and 
making good lives better. 

So much for what we must do in co-operation. 
Now let us look at the line of endeavor we must follow 
as individuals. We must practice self-criticism— 
sternly, honestly, persistently. That is the hardest job 
we have. It is much easier to criticize others. It is 
more comforting to turn our field glasses on our neigh- 
bors and magnify their faults than it is to look in the 
mirror and see our own. But we must examine our- 
’ selves frequently, perhaps daily. Ask if we have been 
courteous, kind, honest, generous and fair in all our 
relations with others. If we find that we have fallen 
short ofthe ideal—as probably we shall—then set our 
wills to break the bad habit and form a good one in its 
place. This is a task which each person must do for 
himself. We are in danger if we try to do it for others. 
Most of us resent being told of our shortcomings, even 
by our loved ones. I must criticize myself; you must 
criticize yourself. It is difficult—perhaps the most 
difficult thing people have to do—but it can be done. 
It must be done. 
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At this point I borrow from Dr. A. Wakefield 
Slaten: “To ignore no truth and fear no fact; to be 
ready at all times to recast opinion in the crucible of 
new experience; to forgive without demanding apology; 
to keep affection in spite of misunderstanding; to get 
the most out of life and give the most we can; to be 
sincere, faithful to responsibility—cherishing honor 
above indulgence and service above gain; and to leave 
the world enriched by a treasury of kindly deeds and a 
memory of love: this is our aspiration, this is our 
ideal.” 

Recently I found a similar expression, “My Daily 
Creed,” beautifully printed on a card. I have that card 
on the wall near my desk. I find that the usefulness 
is increased when I pause to consider each suggestion, 
and ask myself whether I am more courteous, generous 
and tolerant than I was the last time I read it. These 
beautiful sentiments are of little value if they merely 
break the monotony of the wallpaper. A good picture 
would be better for that. I must make the ideal a part 
of my devotional thought—and of my life—if I would 
become a better man. 

When we pray God to teach us step by step what 
we do not know, do we really admit that there is much 
that we do not know? When we ask him to correct us 
when mistaken, do we confess that we make mistakes, 
or are we merely following a ritual of prayer? When 
we pray for deliverance from all that is false, do we 
mean it, or do we rise to cling as tightly as ever to old 
forms of life and thought? “Prayer is the soul’s 
sincere desire” seems to me the best definition of 
prayer I have ever heard. Possibly many of us need 
to examine our prayer life. Do we pray, or do we 
merely utter words? 

In speaking thus to you I have tried to set forth 
the ideal with which I resume my work as your minis- 
ter. I plan to keep it always before me in my preaching, 
teaching and pastoral activity. My conviction that 
this ideal is right is very strong. I do not mean to say 
that I shall be indifferent to social action by the 
churches, or to other movements which promise better 
conditions for life. But with all my heart I believe « 
that our best means of ridding the world of strife is 
to improve the character of individuals. It is they who 
determine social conditions, who make governments, 
who, in the end, shape the relations of nations. To 
train people in Christ’s way of life is the first business 
of the church. If we don’t do it, who will? 


HOW SMALL AN AREA 


Now when I see how small an area 
Of human knowledge and experience 
A man can cover ere he journey hence, 
I must accept each swiftly passing day 
As treasure trove, whatever it may bring— 
Time’s lightly valued gift from which should spring 
The grace of understanding; for the growth 
Of pity marks man’s opportunity 
To claim his kinship with divinity. 
Una W. Harsen 
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Judgment Day for the Churches 


Harry F. Ward ~— 


Reprinted by special permission from Magazine Digest, Toronto, Canada. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the flash on D-Day that 

our troops were invading Hitler’s Fortress Europe, 

men and women were called to gather in their houses 

of worship by their spiritual and political leaders to 
invoke divine blessings for the cause of our arms. 

Churches were filled; special supplications were 

pie’ and a grave religious solemnity pervaded the 

and. 

Is this apparent demonstration of man’s basic 
dependence on God in the hour of stress to be in- 
terpreted as a religious revival? Can we recognize a 
rebirth of spiritual values because more Bibles are 
being printed, Moscow churches are filled to over- 
flowing, a seagull saved the lives of one small company 
of shipwrecked men who read the Bible and prayed, 
and one correspondent alleges that there are “no 
atheists in foxholes”? 

After this war, many of the veterans will say to 
the churches: “Don’t talk to us about a God who would 
send a seagull to save the lives of a few because they 
prayed to him, and let many other men drown.” Or 
they will say: “Don’t give us any sentimental nonsense 
about atheists in foxholes.” They will have found 
that fear is no basis on which to build either religion 
or life. 

The sharp contradiction between the church words 
of the past and the vital needs of today is one reason 
for the unreality of pulpit theories. The other is the 
stifling pressure of organization which makes the 
ministry a profession and preaching a routine. 

A vivid example of this is provided by most of the 
“preachers of the air.” Any Sunday morning spent 
in going back and forth across the dial—if the house- 
hold can stand it—will demonstrate the level to which 
radio preaching has sunk. This is because the bulk 
of it is what the trade calls “religious showmanship”; 
the money changers are not only permitted to operate 
in the temple of the air—they run it. And no resolu- 
tions by the honest clergy can get them off the air 
so long as radio operates as a profit-seeking economy. 

Religious history proves over and over again that 
when the securing of financial support becomes the 
major concern of religion, when a significant portion 
of its leaders become exploiters rather than eman- 
cipators—the period of decay has set in. 

The commercialized pulpit is not only an insult to 
intelligence, it is a menace to national safety. It 
cultivates and serves our native Fascist tendencies. 
Not long ago an Oklahoma court sentenced two 
intelligent young people of high character to 20 years 
in jail for owning and selling books that could be 
bought in any bookstore in the land. The verdict was 
influenced by the lurid preaching of a radio evangelist 
who conducted a public book-burning. 

It is on record that certain prominent preachers 
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of the air used to circulate Nazi propaganda through- 
out the United States. Two of these are partly to 
blame for the race riots in Detroit. The war checked 
some of these attacks on democracy, but as long as 
commercialized religion continues to broadcast on a 
radio-advertising level, it will contribute to the 
degradation of many people. 

Failure by sincere and well-meaning religious leaders 
to carry conviction in their teachings is even more 
tragic, because it is deeper rooted. The blame rests 
with the church that trained and supported them, and 
beyond that with the failure of the historic religion 
which these churches were founded to develop. This 
failure is leaving the people without a vital faith to 
carry them through the greatest crisis in history. 

In order to survive, religion must meet the standard 
which Jesus taught the people of his day to use in 
judging nations, governments, and religions—that of 
answering the needs of the people. And that standard 
cannot be met by repeating the words of the past. 

For example, the preaching of liberal Protestantism 
—the prevailing religion of the English-speaking 
peoples—tries to adjust itself to science. It does not 
proclaim the literal heaven and hell, which are im- 
possible for educated persons to accept—it attempts 
to make the principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
meet the needs of the modern world. 

Nevertheless, our liberal churches still have one 
foot tied to the past. Protestantism belongs to the era 
of discovery and possession, when the individual found 
free land and free conscience by and for himself. That 
day is done. The machine age compels collective 
planning and co-operative action. Yet the Protestant 
Church still emphasizes the individual. A Gallup poll 
shows that the majority of churchgoers want personal 
inspiration and consolation. 

So they get a self-centered religion. Emotional, 
evangelical Protestantism promises them escape from 
hell, entrance into heaven, and the care and protection 
of God while on earth. Intellectual Protestantism talks 
about character building and the art of living. It also 
extols the virtues of social service and social reforms— 
but not the far-reaching changes required by both the 
principles of Jesus and the people’s needs. 

One type of religion offers Christians an escape 
from a world that oppresses them. The other teaches 
them to adjust themselves to it and to clean up the 
surface somewhat. But this is a day when the world 
needs to be radically changed, and democratic processes 
offer the people the power to change it. 

A growing percentage of the serious-minded public 
is finding that the churches in which they have been 
brought up neither respond to their vital needs nor 
adequately answer their questions about life and death. 
They do not want to reject religion, but are finding 
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that the ol’ time religion is not good enough, and its 
streamlined successor lacks power. 

Although these people realize that liberal Protes- 
tantism has emancipated many minds from the grip 
of superstition, they need a religion that can help to 
change human life instead of merely explaining it or 
ministering to it. Fighting for their lives, they are 
seeking a faith to fight by, to die by, and to build a 
new world by if they live. They have not found that 
faith in the churches. 

This is a universal verdict. People are looking for 
a religion that will show them how to find their lives 
through a willingness to lose them in the common 
need. All these protests point to the direction in 
which the religion of tomorrow will move. 

This new religion will satisfactorily explain the 


meaning of the universe in accordance with the 
advancing knowledge of science. It will reshape man’s 
relation to his fellows according to the new contacts 
that the machine has made possible. It will be more 
concerned with the way a man lives than with theology, 
worship, or even church organizations. 

The new religion, like early Christianity, will be 
fashioned mostly by those who, like the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, will come from the ranks of the toilers. 
And they will be joined by preachers who refuse to 
serve the interests of society. 

These changes are coming soon. Once more the 
moving finger’s message sounds the end of a period of 
history. And that—not the end of the world—is the 
time for judgment. The churches face judgment day 
now. 


This Is the Year! 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


ECAUSE I was curious, I asked a local Methodist 
clergyman how he had done with his financial 
appeal in connection with the Bishop’s Crusade. 
“Better than six thousand dollars in twenty-one 
minutes,” was his reply. And thereby hangs an 
interesting tale. 
This particular church worships in a basement 


structure; there is not one wealthy family in the 


congregation; it is located in a neighborhood section. 
How, then, this miracle of six thousand dollars? Let 
the minister himself give us his secret. ‘For six 
consecutive Sundays,” said he, “I preached on some 
phase of the appeal which the Bishop’s Crusade repre- 
sents. That’s about all there was to it, aside from 
giving out the literature and pledge cards. The people 
have fourteen months in which to pay, but a sur- 
prisingly large amount was received in cash.” 
Now, let us look at another case—this time in one 
of our own churches. The scene is a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees and the minister is speaking. “Mr. 
Chairman, I have here the literature on the Unified 
Appeal, but I don’t think you will want to bother with 
that. What do those people down in Boston do for us 
anyway?” The meeting carries on and the Unified 
Appeal is sidetracked. The people are not given so 
much as the opportunity to give. The results in dollars 
and cents are negligible. 

From here ot I am speaking directly to my fellow 
ministers. Gentlemen, you and I know that the 
success or failure of a Bishop’s Crusade or a Unified 
Appeal Jies primarily in the hands of the local minister. 
He can make it go or he can throttle the effort. If he 
labors under the notion that these “outside” appeals 
threaten the financial structure of his own church, he 
will naturally put the quietus on all such appeals. 
And, more often than not, the official board will follow 
his lead. Under our laws of fellowship, the local church 
‘is a law unto itself (until it needs help) and there the 
matter stands. ae . 
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There are many things I could say at this point, 
but one comment will suffice: no minister in our Zion 
has the right to deny his people the opportunity to 
know about and to support the larger work of the 
Universalist Church of America. The history of 
charitable and philanthropic giving shows that the 
more people are asked to support worthy projects the 
more they will give. And, conversely, the surest and 
swiftest way to dry up the wells of giving is to dis- 
courage giving. In proof of this, many of our churches 
have discovered that the more they have raised for the 
Unified Appeal the healthier has been the local church 
treasury. 

Perhaps all that needs to be added at this point is 
that familiar word of Scripture: “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” But there is more to be said on 
this important matter of the Unified Appeal. 

Last year we came within shooting distance of our 
goal in spite of a very late start. This is the year in 
which to reach our humble goal of $40,000—to reach it 
and pass it! I am determined that we do just that. 
But it cannot be done without the enthusiastic help of 
you, my fellow ministers. I know that the financial 
resources are there—waiting to be tapped. What I 
am asking you to do is no more than I have done—_ 
get the Unified Appeal before your people in a fair 
light; give your people the opportunity to make their 
own decision on support or nonsupport; encourage: your 
board to endorse the appeal; urge the auxiliary groups 
to make a contribution; distribute the literature; use 
your pulpit to spread the word. Do it your way—but 
do it! It is your privilege to set the date when the 
appeal will be made in your church. 

And, finally, brethren, make sure that contributions 
to the Unified Appeal do not get mixed up accidentally. 
with the regular income of the church. We who preach 
the word—what do we more than others? 

May God forgive us all past errors and unite us 
now in a fellowship of loving and generous service. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


A Message from the 
New Manager of the 


Universalist Publishing House 


to the 


re all 


Readers of The Leader 


URING the past year that I have been assistant 

to the president of the Universalist Publishing 
House and the missionary minister as well, I have 
come to know many of the people who will be reading 
this message; and to those people whom I do not 
already know, I hope that the future years will bring 
us together, in convention or at Headquarters here at 
16 Beacon Street. I shall always be happy to see any 
one of you at any time. 

Assuming the role of manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, following the sincere and devoted 
work of Dr. Lalone, is not an easy matter. Through 
the eight years he served as manager he has come 
to bee known and loved by many, many people. 
Dr. Lalone has served you through trying times for 
the Universalist Publishing House, when depression 
years and other events brought decrease in income 
and forced the curtailment of service of all kinds in 
order that Tue CuristiAN Leaver might be published, 
and that the Universalist Publishing House might 
serve you, even though in a limited way. It is my 
privilege to say here a word of appreciation for all the 
sincere and devoted effort Dr. Lalone has put in to his 
office to sustain and create good will for the Univer- 
salist’ Publishing House and Tue Curisrran Leaver. 
Ip his position as associate editor of THe CurisTIAN 
Leaver I am very sure that words will flow from 
his“pen that will be both inspiring to you and comfort- 
ing, and that you, the readers of THe Currstian 
Leaper, will get to know Dr. Lalone in a different 
capacity, but one which he is ably qualified to fill. 

It was my privilege to enter into the management 
of the Universalist Publishing House on April 1, 
in a’ year when the fortunes of the House are in the 
ascendancy and we are able to extend our services to 
you who have supported us throughout the years. 
Miss Dora Brown will continue to give you able and 
efficient service in fulfilling your requirements for 
church-school material and other kindred church needs. 
We will continue to read prepublication copies of books 

in order to be able to recommend reading which will 
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be valuable to church members, ministers and those 
who read simply for enjoyment. Of course it takes 
time to read books in order to be able to recommend 
them to you, but all of us are willing to do so, and we 
have selected a board of nine readers to whom we send 
these copies for their recommendation, so that you may 
feel confident that a book recommended through the 
Universalist Publishing House has merit. In return 
we ask only that when you buy books you order them . 
through the Publishing House to assist us in serving 
you. 

Tue Curistian Leaner will continue to be our main 
publication under the leadership of Dr, John van 
Schaick, Jr., and, with the increased assistance of 
Dr. Lalone who is now free to devote his time to that 
publication, it will not only increase our service to the 
Universalist Church at large but will continue to main- 
tain and improve the standard which already makes it 
one of the top religious magazines being published in 
America today. 

Under the leadership of President Victor A. Friend, 
we will continue to secure funds for the 125th Anniver- 
sary Celebration of the Publishing House and the 
printed word of Universalism, starting with the Univer- 
salist Magazine in 1819 and now continuing with Tue 
CuristIAN Leaprr. It is with a deep sense of gratitude 
that I express my appreciation of your warm reception 
of my letters and personal calls on many of you asking 
for support in re-establishing the endowment funds of 
the Publishing House in order to maintain and guaran- 
tee the future of its service. 

We will continue to print from time to time 
worth-while books which will assist you in your think- 
ing through our religion in the present-day world, and 
will help you through the dark problems which come 
to us all when disappointment, disability and dis- 
couragement enter our lives. 

Missionary minister of the Universalist Publishing 
House is a significant title in these war days. When I 
entered the service of the Publishing House last year 
as its missionary minister to serve churches where the 
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pulpits were vacant because of men in chaplaincy and 
illness, I had only a partial idea of the importance of 
that move. It was a way in which the directors felt 
they could extend another service to our churches. 
During the past year this work has taken me to 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and, in fact, all the Northeastern 
states, and has proved to me conclusively that for the 
duration of the war at least this service should be 
continued, even though it requires a large part of my 
time and effort to so serve you. I continue to be the 
missionary minister of the Universalist Publishing 
House for the “duration,” with the assent of the direc- 
tors at their March meeting. They realize that such 
a service will take considerable time from my work 
in the office as manager, but they also realize the deep 
implications of so serving when we are so desperately 
in need of ministers to fill our pulpits. In that capacity, 
then, I shall be happy to serve any church group 
wherever possible, and I invite you to write to me 
through your state superintendent, or direct. 

It would be unwise for me to close this message 
without mentioning two factors. One, the House will 
end its most successful year in many years. Despite 
the fact that we had a reduced income from our 
appropriation from the Universalist Church of 
America, and that we did not have any sustaining fund 
this year, we have been able to bring our books to a 
practical balance at the end of our fiscal year March 


31, 1945. That. we do so will be directly due to the 
generosity of many of you good people, who have con- 
tributed so generously to us in free funds during this 
past year. 

The second factor is that we shall be compelled to 
ask you for contributions in the form of a sustaming 
fund this year to the amount of twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollars. This is due to the fact that we are 
going to ask the Universalist Church of America only 
for the same grant of $1,250 which they allocated to 
us for this present year. I have every confidence that 
you, my fellow Universalists, will support our efforts 
in this way, when we are again trying our wings in 
order that we may be in full flight two or three years 
from now, serving you as we served you so fully and 
splendidly many years ago. 

It is with a deep and profound sense of gratitude 
that I thank you for your loyalty to Dr. Lalone and 
the Publishing House in the past, and ask your con- 
tinued loyalty to the new manager, and what he is 
attempting to do in the future. It is with a deep sense 
of responsibility that I assume the management of your 
Publishing House with the determination and the vow 
that we continue to widen our field of service to you 
as the opportunity arises, and I sincerely hope that you 
in turn will learn to look more and more to your 
Universalist Publishing House for assistance and 
service in all the fields in which we are qualified to 
serve you. 


Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 


XVI— More Adventures in Commuting 


Johannes 


N the day after the big blizzard in New England, 

I reached New York at 6:15 a. m. and had three 
hours on my hands before I was to meet one of my 
brothers. 

I found a quiet corner and began writing out the 
headings of a sermon that I was to preach on the 
morrow. A tall, noble-looking sailor, with the face of a 
young Lincoln, came and sat near me. If I had not 
seen that he was pretty drunk, I should have suspected 
it when he put a big bottle on the floor between his 
feet and began to raise it now and then to his lips. 

I have always prided myself on not letting pro- 
fessionalism mark me and not looking too much like a 
minister. I was disillusioned, however, when the sailor 
suddenly swung toward me and said amiably, “Hello, 
Parson!’ How goes the preacher business?” 

“I’m pretty lively for an old fellow,” I replied. 

“Old!” he said. “I’m thirty-nine.” 

“T’m in my seventy-second year,” I told him in a 
friendly way. 

“Seventy-second meridian,” he declared jovially. 
“Call it five bells. You have some time yet. Keep her 
sailing.” 

He seemed greatly amused when I declined a drink 
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out of his bottle, saying, “My job is with spirits, but I 
can’t use your kind.” 

As I rose he reached out a long arm and gave me 
a mighty handclasp. I found another corner, far 
removed, and went on with my work—not hindered 
but helped. The sailor had somehow brought with him 
an impression of great spaces, of plunging ships, of 
far-distant lands, of lonely vigils, and of relaxation, 
tragic at times, when the strain was over and he came 
ashore. That our most generous, big-hearted comrades 
and friends are the ones who use too much of the 
poisonous stuff we all know. A temperance lecture, 
however, to him would have been like water on a 
duck’s back. The friendly, jovial exchange that we had 
may possibly have given him a steadying, pleasant 
memory. As for me, my sermon was no worse for the 
depths of pity that he touched. 

On the same day, going on to Washington, I had 
four solid hours with a marine. This Michael—Irish 
and a Catholic as one might tell from his name— 
limped badly and leaned heavily on his cane as he came 
down the aisle of the coach. Another serviceman had 
taken the seat by my side a moment before and then 
left it, so I drew young Michael. He was an attractive 
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‘boy, with a rather thin, delicate face and belonged to 
a New York City family. My offering to help stow his 
baggage started a conversation that never dragged and 
never lapsed until he reached Baltimore. I kept away 
from personal questions, but gradually we moved on 
from the weather and the best places for lobster and 
oysters in New York and Baltimore to the glorious 
history of the Marine Corps. At last he opened up 
about hospital experiences on Long Island, along the 
Pacific Coast, in Honolulu, and on hospital ships and 
trains. He had had eight operations on his leg, and on 
the eighth one a young navy surgeon, with the grade of 
lieutenant, found and pulled out an eight-inch piece of 
the dungaree overalls he had been wearing when the 
shell hit him. Seven men of higher rank had not 
*@iscovered the cloth, which had been driven far into 
the wound. With that source of infection removed the 
penicillin had been able to get to work. 

My young marine was to stop at Wilmington on his 
way back to see the parents of one of his “buddies” 
who had been struck down at his side and who never 
spoke. Many a pilgrimage of that kind, I thought, 
these boys so gay and carefree in prep school are 
making these days. And how the folks back home 
cling to every word about a dead boy! How the 
jetters of commanding officers lift them! 

This boy finally discovered that I was a Protestant 
clergyman and then he told me this story about a 
Protestant chaplain who he thinks was a Methodist. 
The fact that the chaplain was a fine fellow and a true, 
brave man of God stuck in his mind more than the 
fact of denomination. 

My marine was wounded in the invasion of Saipan. 
‘The only remedy that he had with him was whisky. 
He drank a bottle of it to induce unconsciousness, but 
it had no effect on him. Finally, he was carried back 
and put on a hospital ship. He was in bad shape at 
that time and called for a chaplain, but was told that 
there was no Catholic chaplain at hand. 

That night the Japs came back and bombed the 
harbor. There were terrific explosions all about. The 
marine was not ashamed to say: “I was scared stiff. 
So was everyone else on the ship. My calling repeatedly 
for a chaplain got the others all jittery.” 

' Finally, a fine-looking man came down from the 
deck where he had been helping and sat down by the 
amarine’s bed. “Son,” he said, “I can hear your con- 
fession just as well as anyone, and it will count just as 
much with God. There’s only one God anyway. He 
bélongs to all of us. We know it better when we are 
caught in a jam like this.” 

“So,” said the marine, “I made my confession and 
he made a prayer and then I fell asleep. He was a great 
guy, one of these broad-gauge fellows, and I honestly 
believe he saved my life.” 

But there was a postscript to the story: 

“T was moved to — —,” he said. 

“There a young Catholic chaplain came to see me 
to take my confession. He was one of these smart 
fellows just out of the seminary. 

“When did you last go to confession?’ he began. 
Then I told him about that night at Saipan and the 
Methodist chaplain. He wasefurious. “That man had 
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no right to do such a thing,’ he said. ‘I'll report him. 
I'll see that he is dismissed.’ 

“*“No, you won’t,’ I said. ‘You are not fit to lace 
that chaplain’s shoes. Where were you when I needed 
you? Back here, where you were safe.’ He went off 
very angry, but I was worried. So as soon as I got to 


' the States I went to a fine old priest. ‘Don’t worry, son,’ 


this priest said to me. “That fellow can’t do a thing to 
that chaplain. He will know more when he is older.’ ” 

So with talk of father and mother and kid brother 
in the air corps, of priests and oysters, dumdum bullets 
and dates with girls, the hours passed. 

He was strong for James Roosevelt, the marine— 
not for Elliott Roosevelt. “A great officer,” he said. 
“He was a sick man when he went ashore in that in- 
vasion, but he wouldn’t give up. He knew that if he 
had a dozen stomach ulcers people would call him a 
coward if he quit.” 

I was tired when we reached Baltimore, but I felt 
that I had been completely absorbed in a book of that 
great library that never will be written, the experiences 
of the men and women in the ranks who carry the 
burden and whose only decoration is the love and 
loyalty of their folks. 

As if all this were not enough for one day, I had a 
bit of an adventure on the trolley car between the 
Union Station and Mintwood Place. 

A Wac took the seat beside me, the only available 
seat in the car. She was loaded down with bundles, for 
Saturday afternoon is the only time that these girls 
can do shopping. Helping her with the bundles led 
again to a conversation. Finally I told her about my 
brother in a Japanese prison camp. One thing led to 
another and I told her he was a colonel in the regular 
army, retired for disability, and that he had then 
become a public-relations officer for a big industrial 
plant in the Philippines. 

She told me about the big man of their little town 
in Ohio who had lost millions in the Philippines when 
the Japanese took over his plant, but who was only 
waiting to go back and start over. 

I said that my brother admired the president of 
his company for his brains and courage, and that he 
and his wife had visited this man in the Middle West 
on their last trip home. Suddenly we discovered that we 
were talking about the same man and the same com- 
pany, located at Baguio, the summer capital of the 
Philippines up in the mountains. 

And the conclusion? There is none. The Wac 
took her bundles and departed. But I thought of the 
teaching of one of the mystics that I cannot accept 
in toto, that whenever a person crosses our path in life 
that person is sent by God with a message for us. It 
may be true, but I have reservations. On those busy 
days that come to every editor when the presses are 
waiting and we are short of editorial, the man who 
comes in to light his pipe and sink down in our big 
chair may be sent of God, but it seems then to me as 
if some other agency had had a hand in it. 


Certain thoughts are prayers. There are moments 
when, whatever be the attitude of the body, the soul 
is on its knees —Victor Hueco. 
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The Social Action Commission of the 


Universalist Church of America 
IV —What Churches Have Done in the Field of Social Action 


Mason F. McGinness 


N recording some of the things that churches have 
done in the field of social action we do not wish to 
convey the impression that our liberal churches have 
an adequate or vigorous social-action program. One 
of the great weaknesses of Christian churches has been 
and is the serious lack of vital social action. Churches 
have been long on ideals and short on measures apply- 
ing those ideals to life situations. Church conventions 
pass progressive resolutions and make great statements 
about what ought to be done to achieve a better life 
among men. And it is good that such resolutions be 
passed. All too often, however, the program of the 
local churches finds little or no room for any action on 
such matters. Trite as it may sound, we wish to 
emphasize our conviction that the effectiveness of the 
church in helping to create a better world rests 
primarily on what is done toward this end on the 
local-church level. 

Universalists in convention at New York in 1943 
adopted a far-reaching and prophetic statement of 
social principles. But those principles remain just so 
many printed words until they are implemented by 
concrete action on the part of the local churches. To 
help churches in that endeavor we wish to mention in 
this short article a few of the things that churches have 
done and are doing in this matter of social action. 

It is not the purpose of this article to define the 
scope of social action. We do feel, however, that it is 
important to make clear that social action includes not 
only direct action on social problems but also educa- 
tional efforts and programs on social questions. With 
that in mind we give the following examples of what 
has been and is being done in some of our Universalist, 
Unitarian and a few Congregational churches. , 

One of the most dramatic incidents of direct action 
is the experiment in race relations conducted during 
the summer of 1944 by a minister in a Northern 
Vermont community. This project has received 
country-wide publicity in both the secular and religious 
press, so little discussion of details is needed here. 
Suffice it to say that some eighty Negro children from 
the heart of Harlem were housed in the home of native 
Vermonters for a vacation period of two weeks. This 
unusual project proved more successful in creating 
understanding and good will in this matter of race 
relations than all the sermons the minister had ever 
preached or hoped to preach. This is an instance of 
social action stimulated by the minister, but shared 
and carried out for the most part by church people. 
(For more details on this particular incident read the 
article, “Sermons Are Not Enough,” by A. Ritchie Low, 
in the December, 1944, issue of Church Management.) 

In another field of direct action one of our liberal 
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churches under the leadership of the minister stimu- 
lated community interest and established a much- 
needed playground for the children of the community. 

Another church through a committee on applied 
Christianity founded a club for boys and girls which 
proved so successful that it eventually became a com- 
munity project. The same committee keeps the people 
of its parish informed of community needs through a 
newssheet which it publishes. This sheet carries sug- . 
gestions for reading on social questions, articles on 
proposed legislation, and news for volunteer service in 
the community. Through this committee a group 
of churchmen organized to render service in their spare 
time to a near-by hospital laundry, thus relieving a 
serious labor shortage which threatened the main- 
tenance of the hospital standards. This is less dramatic 
perhaps, but it is important and essential social action 
nevertheless. 

In this matter of direct action we must also include 
the number of churches in which consumer co-opera- 
tives have had their start. In a number of instances 
co-operatives now grown large and serving the com- 
munity were started by small groups of church people 
who wanted to put their religious ideals to work. In one 
such instance the basement of a church served as the 
store for the co-operative in the early stages of its 
development. 

In one of our Southern churches a large part of the 
total church program may rightly be called social 
action, since a co-operative, a health service, a library 
and other important items of community concern are 
centered in the leadership of the church and minister. 

The war has called forth new areas of social action 
for many church groups. One church located in an 
expanding industrial area established a child-care center 
to meet a serious problem caused by the demand for 
women workers. Another church saw to it that Negro 
soldiers had adequate places to eat and sleep when on 
leave in that city. The Service Committee of one 
denomination, with the co-operation of its ministers 
and church people in the area, helped to establish a 
community house and recreation service in a tremen- 
dously overcrowded war-industrial section. Other 
churches have helped in the relocation of uprooted 
Japanese-Americans. 

A very interesting kind of social action occurred in 
one of our churches. A sermon by the minister—a 
review of a significant book about the problem of the 
veteran—so stimulated one member of the congrega- 
tion that he purchased several copies of the book and 
had them placed in the main library and all its 
branches. He then persuaded the editor of the local 

(Continued on next page) 
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Two Boys 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


| Dees and Jeff were brothers; but they were as 

different as chalk from cheese. Jeff would fly 
ito a temper in no time; Dennis was rarely out of 
temper. Dennis had much the best time; it is so very 
mconvenient to lose one’s temper. 

At the time this story begins they both were in a 
scrape. They had been discovered in a field, each with 
a small pile of stones. They had almost finished the 
frolicsome job of breaking every window in the garage 
of one of their father’s neighbors—a very good neigh- 

_ bor, too. And they had been caught. 

Father was pretty angry. “What in the world made 
you do such a crazy thing?” he asked. Jeff was silent. 
Dennis answered: “Well, it’s kind of fun seeing how 
many you can do. There’s something good about 
breaking glass.” “Oh, is there?” said Father, grimly. 
“Well, you'll see how good it is to pay for it. You'll 
both give every penny of pocket money till it’s paid, 
and you'll now go to Mr. Brown and tell him so.” 

_ They went. 

Jeff said, “We're going to pay for all that glass, and 
it'll take a long time; it’s too bad.” 

“What is too bad?” said Mr. Brown. 

“That we've got to pay for it,” said Jeff, and he 
smiled at Mr. Brown. “But I guess we deserved it,” 
he added. 

Dennis said: “I don’t mind paying. It was worth 
it, and I’ve got plenty of money.” 

“T think you might have the decency to say you're 
sorry,’ said Mr. Brown. 

“Well, I guess I am,” said Jeff, agreeably. 

“T’m not,” said Dennis. “I don’t see, if we pay for 
it, why “we should be sorry.” 

Mr. Brown looked at Dennis curiously and then 
showed them out. 

When they got home, Father said, “Now, then, to 
complete the day’s fun, there’s no supper for either of 
you, and off you go to bed.” 

Jeff burst into angry tears. “I’m hungry,” he said. 
“T want my supper.” 

“I’m not hungry,” said Dennis. “I was just think- 
ing I couldn’t eat any supper if I tried, and to go to 

- bed is,just what I want’—and he stamped off. 

“Jeff raged and made a fuss; Dennis made none. 
“You crazy loon,” said Dennis to Jeff upstairs, “don’t 
you see it makes them all the more mad when nothing 
they can do seems to punish you? You get it on them 
anyway.” 

_ “Qh, shut up!” cried Jeff, throwing the wet rag at 
him. : 

“Thanks,” said Dennis. “That saves me washing 

“my face.” 

They both went to bed. ; 

At eight o’clock Father came up. He looked worried. 
Jeff’s heart melted. “Good night, Father,” he said. 
“T won’t do it again.” Father smiled a little. “Right!” 
he said. “Don’t.” And he said good night quite cheer- 

fully and went out. eit. 

He went into Dennis’ room. “No reading in bed, 
Dennis,” he said, taking away the book. “That’s 
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O.K. by me,” said Dennis. “I don’t want to. I’ve just 
finished the last chapter.” 

Father sighed and waited. “Good night, Dennis,” 
he said. “Good night,” said Dennis, pretending to 
yawn. “See you in the morning.” 

And I leave you to puzzle out why, when the two 
boys grew up, Jeff, in spite of his temper, made and 
kept his friends, and Dennis made no close and constant 
friends at all. 


WHAT THE CHURCHES HAVE DONE 


(Continued from preceding page) 
paper to write an editorial on the book, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the book was available at the 
public library. 

In some churches the social-action program is 
guided by a Social Action Committee or Group. In 
general, such a committee serves as a kind of church 
“conscience,” constantly reminding the church people 
of their responsibilities as religious people, and also 
providing ways for effective action. 

In one of our churches such a committee maintains 
a Social Action Literature Table containing literature 
on various social problems. From time to time the 
committee hands out to each churchgoer some par- 
ticular piece of literature which it considers important 
at the moment. 

In another church, such a committee provided 
churchgoers at election time with information about 
the views on foreign policy of the candidates running 
for both state and federal office. The committee had 
written to all candidates asking them to state their 
position on international co-operation. : 

A Social Service Group in one church supervises the 
loaning without charge of five hospital beds, two 
wheel chairs, and other equipment for the sick. 

In many churches there is no regular committee 
whose chief concern is social action. While we feel 
it is important that churches have such a committee, 
we wish to point out that the lack of such a group 
does not mean a total lack of social action in the church. 
As we have illustrated in one or two cases, the church 
through the minister or through interested lay people 
often takes real action on specific social problems. 
Some of our churches have done such important things 
as providing a meeting place for minority groups who 
had been denied the use of public buildings, as protest- 
ing specific acts of racial discrimination, etc. 

A number of churches have organized educational 
meetings, forums, institutes on such subjects as race 
relations, international relations, juvenile delinquency, 
crime, health, economic problems and the like. 
Certainly this effort to stimulate and enlighten public 
opinion on vital social matters is an important part of 
any program of social action. 

These are but a few of the things churches have 
done and are doing in the field of social action. The 
imperative for tomorrow’s world is that these things 


increase until social action and religious living become 


synonymous. 

The New Testament words of James sum it all up: 
“Faith by itself, if it has no good deeds to show, is 
dead.” 
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IT’S DIFFERENT IN A FOXHOLE 


The kind of unselfish devotion and camaraderie being 
experienced between Negro and white G.1.’s in this war is re- 
vealed in a recent clipping from the Daily Examiner under 
its column, About People. This time it is William Gillespie, 

white private formerly with the 3rd Army in France (now re- 
covering from an attack of sciatic rheumatism in a hospital in 
England), who tells this story. 


N spite of the rain and snow, I could see Jim reach down 
i| into the foxhole and gently lift me to the edge. 

Now I weigh about 176, and at the time I was, as they 
say, soaking wet. But it evidently didn’t make much differ- 
ence to this soldier, who had volunteered to take me back to 
the aid station. 

The pain in my hips was at that time quite acute, and 
Jim was always asking if he was hurting me. As I laid my 
head upon his chest, I could hear his deep breathing and the 
laboring of his heart. He carried me a little over a mile to 
the aid station, and it was then I learned Jim had trench 
feet. And he had carried me all that distance through the 
snow. Every step must have been torture. 

The care he gave me became a legend with the other 
patients. At night when I awoke from the pain, Jim was 
there with water, talking to me, telling me to take it easy, 
bringing me a cool towel and wiping my face. He would bring 
cigarettes every day, and I had the best of everything. 

And then came our parting—Jim back to his outfit and 
anyself to a general hospital. He carried one end of my litter 
to the ambulance and when it drove away his parting words 
‘were, “I’ll see you in the States, kid.” As I looked back the 
sun was shining, and Jim stood there waving his big power- 
ful hand, and, as the sun hit his combat helmet, it seemed to 
glow into a halo, and I could see he was crying, as I was. 

Thus was my friendship with a fellow named Jim. I 
wondered as the days passed why he didn’t write as he 
promised. Then one day I had my answer as I was reading 
Stars and Stripes. I came across an item something like this: 

“James Alvin Wilson, colored, 1224 Lenox Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Killed in action November 23, 1944.”—PM. 


CAN YOU HELP? 


ORD has come from our Jordan Neighborhood House in 
Suffolk, Va., that they could use games and books to 
good advantage. 
Games wanted are: Dominoes, checkers, Chinese checkers, 
fish pond, Quick Wit, ping pong, darts, and similar table 
games. 


Books that could be used are: 


Angus and the Ducks. By Marjorie Flack. Doubleday Doran. 
$1.00. 


Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and The Gingerbread. By Maj Lindman. 
Albert Whitman and Company. $1.00 each. 


The Little Tran. By Lois Lenski. Oxford Book Company. 
75 cents. 


Ammal Babies. By Alice Day Pratt. Beacon Press. $1.75. 
Silver Pennies. By Blanche Thompson. Macmillan. 96 cents. 


Popo and Fifina, Children of Haiti. By A. Bontemps and L. 
Hughes. Macmillan. $1.75. 


Som: Builds a Church. By Rafaelle Busoni. Viking Press. 
$2.00. 


Tittle Pear. By Eleanor F. Lattimore. Harcourt Brace. $2.00. 


Seeing the Unseen. By Robert Disraeli. John Day Company. 
$2.50. 


Invincible Louisa. By Cornelia L. Meigs. Tittle Brown. $2.00. 


chet So Stores. By Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday Doran. 
2.50. 


Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday Doran. $2.50. 
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The Story of Dr. Doolittle. By Hugh Lofting. F. A. Stokes 
Company. $1.50. 

Heidi. By Johann Spyri. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

Alice in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. Macmillan. $1.75. 

My Friend Flicka. By Mary O'Hara. Lippincott. $2.50. 

Skippack School. By Marguerite de Angeli. Doubleday 
Doran. $2.00. 

Mary Poppins. By Pamela L. Travers. Reynol and Hitch- 
cock, Inc. $1.75. 

The Yearling. By Marjorie Kinnon Rawlings. Scribner’s. 
$1.20. 


Books with pictures of Negro children are especially de- 

sired, such as: 

The Child’s Story of the Negro. By J. D. Shackelford. Asso- 
ciated Publishers. $1.40. 

Tobe. By S. G. Sharpe. University of North Carolina Press. 
$1.00. 

Jerome Anthony and Araminta. By E. K. Evans. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.00 each. 

Negro Makers of History. By C. T. Woodson. Associated 
Publishers. $1.50. 


Possibly used copies of some of the above are in your 
possession. If you would like to contribute them, send them 
to Jordan Neighborhood House, 179 Tynes Street, Suffolk, 
Va. If you would like to contribute a new book, send the 
amount and title to the Suffolk Committee, The Universalist 
Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. In 
this way duplication may be avoided. 


0.D.T. BAN ON RELIGIOUS MEETINGS 


HURCHMEN have often been rightly criticized for taking 
undue advantage of the Government’s leniency in respect 

of wartime travel for religious purposes. Ministers have been 
severely criticized for using more gasoline than they really 
needed for their work. Now, in view of the immediate ban 
on meetings in excess of fifty persons, some religious groups 
are busy finding ways and means of “getting around it.” The 
Roman Catholics have simply ignored it, and have much 
to explain to a questioning public. The so-called “Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals,” a group of fundamental- 
ists who have left the Federal Council of Churches, are setting 
up a bombarding campaign against O.D.T. to allow special 
privileges for their sect in setting up “Bible Meetings” all 
over the country. 

As Americans, we should co-operate with the necessary gov- » 
ernmental requests. As Christians, we must co-operate! 
_ We are proud to announce that leaders of the progres- 
sive denominations, including our own great Methodist 
Church, are preparing an announcement regarding this 
matter, and that every effort is being made to see to it that 
religious gatherings which involve travel for more than fifty 
people are being canceled. We hope to announce in our next 
issue the plan regarding the coming meetings of the Annual 
Conference.—Zions Herald. 


BRITISH QUAKERS MAKE STRIKING APPEAL 


ONDON —British Quakers recently made a striking ap- 
‘4 peal for equitable treatment of Europeans in the distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs. In a statement which was sent to the 
Prime Minister, the Minister of Food and the American Am- 
bassador in London, they declared: “Having regard to the 
very serious shortage of food known to exist in most of the 
countries of Europe, the Society of Friends appeals to the 
Government to proceed during the coming months on the 
principle that aid be given to all European countries up to 


their own standards before we are given increases.” (World-' 
over Press.) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CIVILIANS KILLED IN BOMBINGS 


‘To tue Epiror: 


The Chicago Sun for March 12 carries a headline as fol- 
lows: FIRES IN TOKYO KILL THOUSANDS. And, in the 
story beneath, it is stated that “Tokyo was a funeral pyre of 
tens of thousands of Japanese.” 

“In the same edition, a dispatch from Manila says, “Japa- 
nese are practicing cremation murder of civilians . . . disclosing 
that 500 wounded naval personnel were burned in gasoline.” 

Still the same edition, Col. J. W. Lyon from San Fran- 
cisco said, “The incendiary bombs unloaded on Tokyo were 
a new type of jelled gasoline.” 

g@The Japanese practice cremation murder of 500 civilians, 
the Americans burn “tens of thousands.” The Japanese 
sprinkle gasoline on wounded naval personnel, we use a new 
type of “jelled gasoline.” 

One would like to know two things: (1) The definition of 
a war criminal and (2) what the Christian conscience has to 
say about civilized, democratic, Christian America engaging 

in this kind of warfare? : 

j Is it not time for the Christian church to ask that such 
methods, no matter what the provocation, must never be 
used? 

Emerson S. SCHWENK 


‘Chicago, Ill. 


(The writer, one of our ministers, repudiates war. There- 
fore he is consistent in repudiating all the methods of war. 
We are just as consistent. We share the horror and regret of 
every humane man who visualizes the fate of trapped victims 
of fire bombs. But we endorse the use of such methods in 

‘order to meet successfully the initial use of these terrible 
methods by Germany and Japan. 

The harsher the methods the shorter the war. But we 
would not use poison gas unless the enemy used it. We would 
abolish the bombing of open cities. We would restore the old 
rule of international law which excluded civilians from attack. 

We would abolish war root and branch; but we would 
fight the present war with every ounce of strength that we 
possess, for it was forced upon us in defense of freedom. 

Let us think with pity of Japanese and German victims, 
and, as we do, let us think with both pride and pity of the 
boys of our own forces who die performing a task as terrible 
as it has been unavoidable-—Tue Eprror.) 


A SOUTHERN UNIVERSALIST REPLIES 


To rue Epiror: 

After reading the communications of Rev. C. Gladstone 
Bell and Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, I am convinced that the 
spirit of Thad Stevens still lives in New England. The writer, 
an Ohio man, has lived in the South for forty years and during 
many of these years has tried to uphold the banner of Uni- 
versalism. 

Printed statements attacking the South in Tue Leaver 
have done much to strangle the progress of our church in 
this section. — 

Dr. Hersey says that Mr. Bell’s “statements are indis- 
putable.” I am disputing those statements by saying that I 
have seen none of the harrowing scenes that Mr. Bell has. 
Your heading characterizing his letter as “reckless and fool- 
ish” was absolutely correct. Dr. Hersey refers to the “high 
authority” behind Public Affairs Pamphlet 23, but he does not 
say who this high authority is. It is also evident that Dr. 
Hersey depends on secondhand information to bolster a fool- 
ish prejudice. 

He belittles the prominent Negro educator whose views 
you published January 6 and tries to write him up as two- 
faced. To support this statement, ‘I refer to the further quo- 
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tation that he used from the above-mentioned pamphlet, that 
“Negroes often declare that there is no difficulty between the 
races in their part of the country. Such statements are made 
by Negro leaders at public interracial affairs. Such statements 
are rarely made by Negroes when talking off the record.” This 
statement plainly brands these Negroes as public liars. So 
much for the prejudice of the “high authority.” 

Dr. Hersey also refers to an imported Swedish professor 
who made a report on conditions that he could never under- 
stand. For instance, he sneers at the Southerner who says 
that he. “knows the Negro.” He further ridicules the idea 
that the Southern people have a reliable and intimate knowl- 
edge of the Negro. After being in intimate contact with the 
Negro for generations, why shouldn’t Southerners know the 
Negro better than any Swedish professor? The Southerner, 
excepting the illiterate whites, is trying to help the Negro in- 
stead of “lording it over him.” 

In my city, 14 per cent of the population are Negroes, but 
60 per cent of those facing our police judge each day are 
Negroes. Here is a problem that Dr. Hersey is ignorant of. 

I should like to remind him that no Southern city has al- 
lowed a massacre of Negroes such as Detroit has. We have a 
man from Connecticut in our church here who would willingly 
tell Dr. Hersey that he has a lot to learn about the Southern 
people. 

A few years ago our church had some severe jolts to its 
progress that were caused by some of your contributors ap- 
proving miscegenation. Long-range criticism of a people who 
are earnestly trying to solve the problem is not strengthening 
our denomination. 

J. M. Fisner 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A PROMINENT UNITARIAN REPLIES 


To rue Eprror: 


I hope that you will publish this letter in Tae Curist1an 
LeaApER in answer to the shocking article by John Clarence 
Petrie. Under the title, “Universalists and the Federal Coun- 
cil,’ Mr. Petrie has for some strange reason made himself an 
opportunity to misrepresent the Unitarian Church. It would 
almost appear that Mr. Petrie believes that the unchristian 
action of the Federal Council can be redeemed by an equally 
unchristian attack upon another and innocent denomination. 

I must confess that I fail to understand why Mr. Petrie 
should write so inaccurate and bitter an attack against the 
denomination of which he is a member and one of whose 
aided churches he is now serving. There are at least three 
inaccurate statements in Mr. Petrie’s article and these I 
feel I must correct. 

First, Mr. Petrie suggests that outside of “some churches 
in New England” the Unitarian churches are, in his words, 
“berserk humanists.” He implies that the Unitarian ministers 
outside New England and their churches are no longer even 
using the word God. There are many Unitarian churches out- 
side New England where “the name of God is invoked in 
prayer and where the Bible is read . . . .” My own church in 
Wilmington, Del., is one of them. 

Second, Mr. Petrie asserts that “humanists are now in the 
majority in the regional directorships. While I would not be 
alarmed if they were in the majority, since I am neither 
haunted nor terrorized by the humanists as Mr. Petrie seems 
to be, none the less I must correct this statement. Humanists 
are distinctly in the minority in the regional directorships. 

Third, Mr. Petrie states that “a humanist is now charged 
with the sole task of planting new churches.” This is entirely 
misleading. It ignores entirely the method by which new 
Unitarian churches are planted. I chance to be the chair- 
man of the Department Committee of Unitarian Extension 
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and Church Maintenance, and this committee, together with 
the director of this department, is “charged with the sole task 
of planting new churches.” While I take no pride in it, still 
it may give Mr. Petrie some comfort to know that the chair- 
man of this committee has never to his knowledge been a 
humanist. Moreover, while we Unitarians do not make 
theological convictions a test for committee membership, just 
as we do not make them a test for fellowship and friendship, 
still it should be made clear that Mr. Petrie’s statement is en- 
tirely false with respect to the committee of which I am the 
chairman. 

Devos O'Brian 


Wilmington, Del. 


AVOW AND BELIEVE 


To Tue Eprror: 

In the March 3rd issue of “the best religious journal in 
America” (growing better and better in every way as it ma- 
tures) , I note anxious inquiry concerning our Profession and 
its varieties from my greatly esteemed comrade who recently 
added to his already enviable fame by getting his name in the 
Empire State Universalist! I lift so many useful items from 
the inspiring little “weekly word,” edited in Lynn, Mass., by 
this anxious brother that I cannot afford to have his pen 
power in any way diminished by perturbation of mind. There- 
fore, as soon as more impressive tasks permit, I promise him 
that I will try to command my reluctant wits sufficiently to 
“explain the unexplainable” and “unscrew the unscrutable” 
concerning this matter. So, as advance warning of this at- 
tempt, you are hereby authorized and permitted to publish 
(if you dare) the following shadow of coming events: 


“A Promise to Wallace Rose” 


Now, here’s to our dear Wallace Rose, 
Who many things most surely knows, 

But asks why some benighted fossils 

Still keep “Five Points” upon their dossals. 
Nor does he seem to know just how 
Some still “believe” who should “avow,” 
Yet, by “avowing” or “believing,” 

May all still be God’s work achieving. 


Now, Wallace dear, be patient, please, 
Until I can some moments squeeze 
From out my hurried, crowded life, 
With happy, useful duties rife, 

And I will tell you, why and how, 

T still “believe” while you “avow.” 
Till then, ll sign off as I should— 
Your loving brother—“LN Wood.” 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


DR. SPOERL IN TOP FORM 


To tue Eprror: 

I am curious to know what kind of God or religious power 
presides over your personal universe? Is it a God who is im- 
potently chained by the transient contrivances that human 
beings call national governments, or is it a God who makes 
for righteousness by bringing grace to all who would set his 
moral order foremost? 

In the recent editorial on peacetime conscription you say 
that the question of conscription must be decided by the kind 
of world we shall have to live in; or, in other words, by pure 
expediency that even God has no right to upset. You ask, 
“Shall we have to live in a world that is armed to the teeth?” 
Isn’t that up to us? The answer is that we shall, if we con- 
tinue to develop that kind of world. Perpetuation of the war 
system is the first step. 

The most disillusioning thing about your attitude is that 
while we may hope and work for peaceful methods, if some- 
body resorts to murder then of course all bets are off, we 
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shelve our moral God once more, and play the part of wild 
beasts. As long as the appeal to force is conserved as an 
ultimate recourse, recognized to be more powerful than moral 
principle, even thinking about world peace is a complete 
waste of time. 

We shall get rid of the war system when people make 
it clear that they will not support governments in using the 
war method of dealing with conflict. How, meanwhile, are 
we supposed to rear children to believe that love and law are 
the preferred way when we must bring them up to face 
embracing the antithesis of these while undergoing eventual 
training as murderers? 

Can you show, in any editorial, what is democratic about 
a lot of pig-headed elders establishing an order thereafter to 
be imposed on the growing young, without giving them any 
say in the matter, although they would be expected to defend 
the selfish interests of such elders? I note that all editors 
who cguntenance conscription sidestep this. 

Is God above human government, or isn’t he? If he is, 
then let us learn to work with him for life and love, regard- 
less of what happens to any governments. If he isn’t, then 
let us stop talking about God altogether, get into lockstep, 
and give our ultimate worship to Caesar. 

Howarp Davis SPoERL 


Jeffersonville, Vt. 


CHANGING THE NAME IN BUFFALO 


To rHe Epiror: 

I am thankful that the Church of Messiah, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
has changed its name to The Universalist Church of Buffalo. 

I know something of the church. Rey. L. O. Williams 
preached the sermon at the funerals of both my father and 
grandmother. 

We come from New York State and still have relatives 
there. 

Leva Watiact THRASHER 

Lakewood, Ohio 


WAS DR. FOSDICK MISTAKEN? 


To THE Eprror: 

Harry Emerson Fosdick is right in saying, “To fasten 
upon the nation a permanent policy of military conscription 
because of a decade’s need is surely not called for.” But his 
argument falls down upon the plea: 

“Especially let us not put this over, as we did prohibition, 
under the stress of wartime emotion, and in the absence of 
millions of our fighting men, who have a right to join in a 
decision so momentous for the nation. We ought not so soon 
to forget the reaction against that kind of procedure.” (LeapDER 
of March 8.) 

Prohibition was not “put over” because of wartime emo- 
tion. It was the result of thousands of years of hard experi- 
ence, and a century of education in America, beginning with 
Dr. Benjamin Rush’s Effects of Ardent Spirits upon the 
Human Mind and Body. Dr. Rush was a Universalist and 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence. His famous 
essay was published in 1785. | 

From that time until the beginning of the Civil War the 
temperance cause made great progress. In 1869, the Prohibi- 
tion Party entered the political scene and was in the forefront 
of a fight which culminated in 1916 in the election of a 
Congress pledged to submit the prohibition amendment’ to 
popular vote. That was before “wartime emotion.” Public 
sentiment against the liquor business carried the 18th amend- 
ment to victory. That sentiment had been created by genera- 
tions of temperance campaigns in schoolhouses, churches and 
public halls throughout the whole country, and on no account 
should be charged to political trickery while the “boys were 
over there.” . 

Henry LaFayerre Giiiespre 
Manchester, Iowa . 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


“NEW” UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH SCHOOLS | 


Red Hill and 
Clinton, N. C. Red 
Hill is happy to 
begin its church 
school again after 
a long period of in- 
activity. The first 
meeting was held 
January 17. James 
4 A. Ward is super- 

intendent, Mrs. J. A. Balkcum secretary- 
treasurer. There are three classes for 
children and one for adults. About 
twenty children and twenty-five adults 
have attended so far. The teaching staff 
consists of Rev. Maurice W. Cobb, Mrs. 
E. P. Blanchard, Mrs. James Ward and 
Mrs. Eugene Matthis. Assistants are 
Mrs. H. G. Balkcum, Miss Ruby Mer- 
ritt and Mrs. 8. V. Wilkins. The mem- 
bers are now making curtains to pro- 
vide classrooms in the corners of the 
church, since the building has no other 
rooms for church-school sessions. 

The Clinton A.U.W. held an all-day 
meeting on Saturday, February 17, at 

' the parish house. The morning’s “work 
spell” put the parish house in readi- 
ness for the resumption of church-school 
activities—From the Tar Heel Uni- 
versalist. 

WoodStock, Vt. Last December reg- 
ular church services were resumed under 
the leadership of Rev. Carl H. Voss, who 
was called to serve the churches in both 
Woodstock and Rutland. Before ‘re- 
opening the church school a careful list- 
ing was made of all potential pupils. 
With great care, too, leaders were chosen. 
Then, instead of asking these men and 
women to become teachers overnight, a 
six-week leadership-education course was 
provided and all have been attending 
regulatly. Calls by the minister and a 
letter’ to parents, acquainting them with 
the plans, have been part of the advance 
preparations. Interest and enthusiasm 
havé been running high. The school re- 
opens on April 8. 

Albion, N. Y. Under the leadership 
of Rev. J. Murray Gay and the Pullman 
Guild, one of the women’s organizations 
of the church, plans are afoot for the 
resumption of weekly church-school ses- 
sions in Albion. Here as in Woodstock 
a careful listing of available pupils has 
been made. A corps of leaders, together 
with associate workers, is laying plans, 
examining courses of study and making 
preparation in other ways for the re- 
sumption this spring of a program of 
religious education for the children and 

- youth of Pullman Memorial Churche The 
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church has put into its budget a gen- 
erous amount for the financing of this 
program. 

North Fryeburg, Maine. After sev- 
eral months of inactivity the church 
school in North Fryeburg, Maine, re- 
sumed sessions a few weeks ago. Miss 
Arlene Hill is the superintendent. 


REV. EDNA P. BRUNER 


With deep regret the General Sunday 
School Association learned of the resig- 
nation of Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general 
field worker. The quality of work Miss 
Bruner has done in the interest of reli- 
gious education is such that her place 
will be hard to fill. The hours spent 
with teachers and officers; the vision 
given them of their place in the total 
program of the church; the suggestions 
for improving class procedure, for more 
effective worship, for understanding the 
psychology of church-school work—these 
have been part of her contribu- 
tion. Beyond has been the spirit she 
has brought to her work. It has been 
that of a fellow seeker for a better way 
and not that of the expert who knows 
all. Because of the general field worker 
this Association is closer to local schools, 
and local schools are more deeply con- 
scious of the G.S.S.A. and what it can 
do. All in all, the spirit and influence 
of Edna Bruner on Universalist church 
schools will last a long time. 

A word of congratulation must be ex- 
pressed to the Canton, N. Y., Universal- 
ist church and to the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University. A local 
church is getting an experienced and 
capable minister who will provide con- 
secrated, devoted leadership. Ministers 
in training will have association with 
one fresh from a wide field of practical 
experience. They should gain much 
from this association. Our best wishes 
go with Miss Bruner. There is an ele- 
ment of regret in them at the loss of an 
outstanding leader ‘from the official 
family, but there is an infinitely larger 
element of expectation of new work 
being undertaken in a quiet, thorough, 
intelligent way. 

Donatp K. Evans, Vice-President, 
General Sunday School Association 


FOR FRIENDS IN SUFFOLK 


The American Friendship Offering re- 
ceived annually in Universalist church 
schools and devoted to the maintenance 
of Jordan Neighborhood House for 
Negro boys and girls in Suffolk, Va., is 
being sent in in encouraging amounts. 
To date 119 schools have contributed 
$765.30. 


SPRING PLANNING 


April 22. By action of its board, the 
General Sunday School Association is 
sponsoring only two Friendship Pro- 
grams and Offerings in the year 1944- 
1945. Both of these have now taken 
place. Each church is to decide locally 
whether, on its own, it wishes to pro- 
vide opportunities for further experiences 
in intercultural and interracial friend- 
ship. And in bringing gifts for children 
in need. 

In the superintendent’s mailing which 
carried suggestions for the month of 
April, mention is made of the “Togs 
in a Towel” plan for children, spon- 
sored by the American Friends Service 
Committee. Other opportunities for 
service are listed, and April 22 is sug- 
gested as the day when clothing or gifts 
of money may be collected. 

May 6-13. Again Christian churches 
across the land will observe May 6-13 as 
Family Week. Provide for a family 
church service, a family night at the 
church, open house for parents on Sun- 
day afternoon or a parents’ get-together 
at the church. Look ahead! Think of 
your parents and plan one or two ways 
for making this observance strengthen 
the bond between home and church. 


FOR THE WORKERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Teachers are coming up against the 
rising tide of hate and revenge in chil- 
dren in these war days. What can the 
church-school teacher do to counteract 
this tendency? A thoughtful and prac- 
tical treatment of the subject is now 
available in pamphlet form. It is en- 
titled What Should Religious Education 
Do for Children in a Wartorn World? 
and was written by Sophia L. Fahs. 
Copies may be obtained for 5 cents by 
writing to the G.S.S.A., and a workers’ 
conference might well be spent in dis- 
cussion of this important subject. 


NEW EDITION 


A new edition of Martin and Judy; In 
Their Two Little Houses, Vol. 1, has 
now been made ready by the Beacon 
Press. Fresh illustrations, done in light 
blue, by Charlotte Ware, add to the 
attractiveness of this edition which is 
printed in book form ($1.50) and 
leaflets (75 cents a set). These books, 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3, are meeting the needs 
of many nursery and kindergarten chil- 
dren at church and in the home, for 
they are based on the idea that children’s 
everyday experiences may be interpreted 
religiously, and that their spiritual 
growth may be guided in this way. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


DEDICATION DAY—1945 


LL great holidays and festivals have 

grown out of very small beginnings. 
Any special day achieves importance 
only as its observers enter into its spirit 
and make it a time of significance. Uni- 
versalist women have been building a 
“holiday” of their own in their observ- 
ance during the Lenten season of Dedi- 
cation Day. For eleven years our women 
in small and large groups have set aside 
one day on which they hold a common 
service of rededication to their tasks as 
churchwomen. 

This year our service was compiled 
by a committee of Universalist women 
from Ohio. Its theme, “From Creed 
to Deed,” demonstrate that we Univer- 
salist women give meaning to the faith 
we profess by the services that we per- 
form in the name of our church. Its 
development indicates the slow evolu- 
tion-of the yearly service from the more 
varied types of earlier years to the def- 
initely worshipful kind of service we 
have been using more recently. There 
has been no reason voiced by recent 
committees for turning to this style of 
service. Perhaps it lies in some un- 
spoken need for a deeper sense of spirit- 
ual fellowship one with the other. 

In any event, we rejoice together that 
the 1945 service, as in other years, has 
found high favor among the many who 
have used it. This year one hundred 
thirty-one local groups and one state as- 
sociation used 6,089 services. There 
may have been observances about which 
we do not know. We are pleased but 
not satisfied with these statistics. We 
hope some day to achieve the goal of 
“Dedication Day in every Universalist 
church for every Universalist woman.” 
Only then can we rest content. For we, 
too, like the Pilgrims who feasted and 
gave thanks in the fall of 1621, are creat- 
ing a “holy day.” 

The following list of parishes in which 
the service was used this year is com- 
piled on the basis of the orders received 
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in the Executive Office for copies to be 

sent direct into the parish: 

Alabama. Camp Hill. 

California. Los Angeles, Oakland, Pasa- 
dena, Santa Paula and Van Nuys. 

Colorado. Denver. 

Connecticut. Bridgeport, Danbury, Meri- 
den, New Haven, Norwich, Stafford 
and Stamford. 

District of Columbia. Washington. 

Florida. St. Petersburg. 

Georgia. Canon and Winder. 

Illinois. Chicago, Clinton, Elgin, Gales- 
burg, Hoopeston, Hutsonville, Joliet, 
Litchfield, Oak Park, Peoria, Stock- 
ton, Sycamore and Urbana. 

Indiana. Muncie, Oaklandon and Rich- 
mond. 

Iowa. Waterloo and Webster City. 

Maine. Auburn, Bangor, Biddeford, 
Brunswick, Canton, Caribou, Dover- 
Foxcroft, Gardiner, Guilford, Liver- 
more Falls, Norway, Oakfield, Oak- 
land, Pittsfield, Portland (Congress 
Square), Rockland, Rumford, Turner 
Center, Waterville, Westbrook and 
West Paris. 

Massachusetts. Arlington, Beverly, Cam- 
bridge, Everett, Foxboro, Gloucester, 
Grove Hall, Lawrence, Lowell, Malden, 
Medford, Melrose, Milford, Monson, 
North Attleboro, North Weymouth, 
Orange, Rockport, Salem, South- 
bridge, South Weymouth, Wakefield, 
Waltham, West Somerville, Weymouth 
(First), and Worcester (All Souls’). 

Michigan. Concord. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis (Redeemer) and 
Owatonna. 

New Hampshire. Claremont, Concord, 
Dover, Manchester, Nashua and 
Portsmouth. . 

New Jersey. Newark. 

New York. Auburn, Bemus Point, Bing- 
hamton, Central Square, Cortland, 
Dexter, Dolgeville, Floral Park, Her- 
kimer, Little Falls, Perry, Syracuse 
and Watertown. 

North Carolina. Canton, Clinton, Kin- 
ston, Outlaw’s Bridge and Rocky 
Mount. 

Ohio. Akron, Attica, Blanchester, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Eldorado and Lit- 
tle Hocking. 

Pennsylvania. Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
(Messiah), Reading, Towanda and 
Wellsburg. 

Rhode Island. State meeting and Har- 
risville. 

Vermont. Barre, Chester, Rutland and 
Springfield. 

Wisconsin. Mukwonago and Wausau. 

Province of Ontario. Olinda. 

F. W. S. 


PLEASE CO-OPERATE 


The books of the Association of 
Universalist Women close as of July 
31 this year. State and local treas- 


urers are requested to send, at their 


earliest convenience, all money that 
has been raised for the program of 
the A.U.W. to the financial secre- 
tary, Miss Bernice F. Cunningham, 
15 Governors Avenue, Medford 55, 
Mass. ; 


THE NEEDS OF 
FRIENDLY HOUSE 


The leadership at Friendly House has 
changed again. Rev. Hannah J. Powell 
is at the helm as volunteer pastor until 
a permanent worker can be secured. 

The Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women has author- 
ized Miss Powell and will send her a 
monthly maintenance allotment to care 
for expenses. Miss Powell will do full- 
time ministerial work, continue organiza- 
tional work as started by Mrs. Plott. 
and maintain the monthly clinics with 
the aid of the County Medical Service. 

A request has come from Miss Powell 
for a moderate supply of household 
linens, towels for bath and kitchen use, 
and sheets and pillow cases. If your 
association can furnish any of these al- 
most priceless articles please communi- 
cate with her. 

For the general work there is need 
of baby clothes and new clothes for 
school children, as well as sewing mate-* 
rials of all kinds which can be used by 
the local women’s group to make ar- 
ticles to be sold. There is always a 
demand on the Shoe Fund, even in these 
days of rationing. Surely each local 
group can help in some one of these 
needs. Write to Miss Powell, Friendly 
House, R. F. D. No. 3, Canton, N. C., 
or to me. 

JEANNETTE C. Mutrorp, Chairman 
for Work in North Carolina 


The churches have a function in 
the coming new world which no other 
agency is likely to perform. Only 
through faith in God and confidence in 
his rulership shall we find the power 
either to endure or to do what must 
be done for the shaping of a new world 
of peace with justice—From an ad- 
dress by Dr. Georgia Harkness to the 
UC.C.W. Assembly. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


JOHN PARKHURST 
AT OAK PARK 


Rev. John Q. Parkhurst began his 
ministry in Unity Universalist Church, 
Oak Park, Ill., with the regular morn- 
ing service on Sunday, March 4. At this 
service Mrs. Otis M. Walter read a 
letter from Dr. Frank D. Adams, Mr. 
Parkhurst’s predecessor, bespeaking the 
wholehearted support of the congrega- 
tion for the new minister and wishing 
hifn unbounded success. 


During the nine-week interim be- 
tween pastorates the pulpit was supplied 
by Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, president 
of Meadville Theological School and 
Lombard College; Rev. Emerson S. 
Schwenk, executive secretary of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation at its Midwest 
office in Chicago, and formerly pastor 
of the Universalist church of Bridge- 
port, Conn; and Rev. Conard B. Rhein- 
er, executive director of South Chi- 
cago Community Center, and _for- 
merly pastor of the Denver, Colo., Uni- 
versalist church. ~ Mr. Schwenk and 
Mr. Rheiner each took four services. 


A committee, headed by Mrs. Otis M. 

Walter and assisted by Mrs. Robert T. 
' Poor and Mrs. Daniel R.-Scholes, at- 

tended to the cleaning and decorating 
of the parsonage and its partial furnish- 
ing and stocking for the arrival of Mr. 
Parkhurst, who was accompanied by his 
mother,*Mrs. Henry Adams Parkhurst. 
Card parties held at the homes of the 
three ladies produced substantial funds 
for the improvement of the parsonage. 
Mr. Parkhurst’s wife and sons joined 
him about the middle of March. 

Unity Church made generous use of 
the offices of the general superintendent 
in procuring its new pastor and is 
pleased with the co-operation it received. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 

Prof. Albert E. Bailey will address 
thé Universalist Sabbath School Union 
Wednesday evening, April 18, at the 
Waltham, Mass., Universalist church on 
“Jesus As a Teacher.” His talk will be 
illustrated by colored slides. 

Supper will be served at 6:30 p. m., 
reservations for which must be made no 
later than Saturday, April 14, with Mrs. 
Barker (MYStic 3172-W) . 

A worship service at 7:30 will precede 
the address by Prof. Bailey at 7:45. 

Directions for reaching the church: 
From Harvard Square take a Watertown 
trolley car to Watertown Square; at the 
same stop, take the Waltham bus to the 
first stop beyond Central Square, Wal- 
tham. The church is on Main Street on 
the right hand side. 
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THE LATE DR. CARPENTER 


Upon receipt of the news of the death 
of their pastor emeritus, Rev. B. G. 
Carpenter, D.D., the Board of Trustees 
of the First Universalist Church of 
Peoria, Ill., held a special meeting. The 


board adopted resolutions that described 
the high service of Dr. Carpenter, not 
only to the local church but to the en- 
tire city and to the denomination. 

Plans were made for a memorial serv- 
ice in which the State Convention was 
to be represented. 


ALBERT ZIEGLER 
ORDAINED 


In spite of unfavorable weather, the 
Universalist church of Rockport, Mass., 


was well filled at a service held Friday,. 


February 16, for the ordination of 
Albert F. Ziegler. 

The act of ordination was performed 
by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of 
the School of Religion of Tufts College, 
and Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., pastor 
of the Independent Christian Church in 
Gloucester, preached the sermon. Other 
members of the faculty of Tufts taking 
part were Prof. Alfred S. Cole, Dr. 
Rolland E. Wolfe and Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff. 

Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, pastor of 
the Universalist church of Cambridge, 
brought greetings from the Association 
of Universalist Ministers, and Ken- 
neth B. Wilkinson, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the church, repre- 
sented the congregation. 

A supper was served by the ladies of 
the church at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Lowe preceding the service 
for guests and relatives of Mr. Ziegler. 


HARRY ADAMS HERSEY 
HONORED 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., ob- 
served the fifteenth anniversary of his 
Danbury, Conn., pastorate, Sunday, 
March 4. He was tendered a testimonial 
dinner by members of the Danbury Min- 
isterial Association and was presented 
with a beautiful silver visiting-card tray 
inscribed “Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
D.D. From his colleagues in the min- 
istry. 1930, Danbury, 1945.” Supple- 
menting this gift was a letter of ap- 
preciation, accompanied by a cash gift, 
from the minister and people of the 
Nazarene church, which Dr. Hersey 
assisted somewhat when its roof was 
destroyed by snow some years ago. The 
Pentecostal church likewise sent a gift. 

The pastor of the Nazarene church, 
and one other minister, are the only 
active Danbury ministers whose length 
of service exceeds that of Dr. Hersey. 
Dr. Hersey states that in the fifteen 
years twenty changes in pastorates have 
placed twenty-seven ministers in seven 
Protestant churches, but that, in the 
same period, four banks have had eleven 
presidents, the schools have had three 
superintendents, the daily newspaper 
three managing editors, three editorial 
writers and three publishers. 

Of the 159 funerals at which Dr. Her- 
sey has officiated, only fifty-four have 
been of persons in any way connected 
with his church and only eight were at 
all active at any time in the past fifteen 
years. 

During his pastorate the church has 
been freed from large indebtedness, many 
expensive repairs have been made, the 
organ has been renovated and seventy- 
eight persons have joined the church. Of 
thirty-five marriages performed three 
have been of Dr. Hersey’s children. 

Since Dr. Hersey’s first pastorate was 
in Connecticut (Stafford), his total 
service in the state is nearly eighteen 
years. 

He is a member of the Danbury Board 
of Education, the Salvation Army Advis- 
ory Board, the Rotary International, the 
Danbury Art Center and the Danbury 
Ministerial Association. He is also presi- 
dent of the Danbury Historical Museum 
and Art Center, and is completing his 
eleventh year as secretary of the State 
Convention. 

During his Danbury pastorate he has 
written a 100,000-word History of Musze 
in Tufts College, which will be published 
as soon as the war ends. Six hundred of 
his sermon abstracts have been pub- 
lished in Danbury. 

For exercise, in parish work and rec- 
reation, he has ridden the bicycle about 
25.000 miles since he went to Danbury, 
and is still riding up to 60 miles a day. 
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“NAKED AND YE 
CLOTHED ME” 


The nation-wide roundup of clothing 
urgently needed by war-stricken people 
overseas is scheduled for April. Church 
leaders and members are asked to give 
utmost help to this United National 
Clothing Collection, April 1-30. 

The goal is 150,000,000 pounds of 
serviceable used outer garments, shoes, 
underwear, blankets, quilts and bed 
linen. 

The shipbuilder, Henry J. Kaiser, is 
the National Clothing Campaign clair- 
man appointed by President Roosevelt. 
The National Committee is made up of 
men and women leaders representing 
every responsible group in American life. 

As in the clothing campaign last fall, 
local churches of every denomination are 
asked to designate and man temporary 
clothing depots in church buildings. 
Local clothing committees should be 
notified as soon as possible that such 
depots are available. In these depots, 
contributed clothing will be received and 
sorted for delivery to centrally located 
clothing stations in each community, 
there to be packed for shipment to re- 
gional warehouses for baling and _ re- 
shipment overseas. Other such receiving 
depots are established by local clothing 
drive committees in schools, post offices, 
and vacant stores, 


NEW LIFE IN LANSING 


Our church in Lansing, Mich., com- 
ing through bravely after a succession 
of misfortunes, has taken on new life 
since the coming of Dr. Frank D. Adams 
and Rev. Helen F. Adams at the be- 
ginning of the year to be its ministers. 
Chief among its many misfortunes was 
the loss of the stately church edifice 
in a prominent downtown location which 
had been the property of the congrega- 
tion for half a century. After years 
of homelessness and discouragement a 
fine property has been secured in the 
best section of the city, at 413 North 
Logan Street, and it is now serving as 
the center for most of the parish activi- 
ties, including the Sunday preaching 
services. It also provides living quarters 
for the ministers. A full and active 
program of worship and social meetings 
is being carried on, with steadily increas- 
ing interest. ‘ 

At an impressive service the morning 
of January 28, Dr. Adams was formally 
installed as minister and Rev. Helen F. 
Adams as associate minister. Rey. 
- Thomas M. Murray of Concord, Mich., 
preached’ the sermon and Dr. William 
Couden, recently of the First Parish, 
Providence, R. I., conducted the service 
and gave the charge to the congregation. 

A Sunday school has been organized 
and attendance is increasing each week, 

The Women’s Association is active 
and energetic. 

Once a month a parish business and 
social meeting is held at the center, 
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YOUTH GROUPS MEET AT PORTSMOUTH 


During the week end of February 10- 
11, Universalist young people from 
many sections of New England gath- 
ered in Portsmouth, N. H., for their an- 
nual get-together, which was held despite 
a blizzard the day before and the conse- 
quent bad traveling conditions. While 
other churches in Portsmouth remained 
closed on that Sunday morning, the 
Universalist church had 150 in its con- 
gregation. 

The keynote address was given by A. 
Edwin Grimes, field and parish worker 
of the Massachusetts Convention. He 
spoke on the conference theme, “To- 
gether We Grow As Youth Groups.” Mr. 
Grimes told the delegates that they 
themselves must be sold on their youth 
fellowship before they can go out and 
sell it to other young people. Youth 
groups will not grow, he said, until they 
have young people who firmly believe in 
a growing Christian group. He urged the 
older youth to help in forming junior- 
high groups and acting as advisers to 
them, and he stressed the importance 
of having well-balanced programs and 
making use of the program materials 
sent out by the national office. 

Discussion groups following the ad- 
dress were led by Rev. Edwin Aiken 
of the Portsmouth Industrial U.S.O. on 
ways in which youth groups could be 
of service to those in the armed forces, 
by David H. Cole on planning youth 
programs, and by A. Edwin Grimes on 
planning Lenten services for youth. 

Portsmouth people had difficulty in 
obtaining food for the delegates, due to 
a transportation tie-up after the storm. 
One meal had to be canceled, but the 


ladies served a banquet on Saturday 
evening which left nothing to be de- 
sired. David Cole was toastmaster and 
Rev. Edwin Aiken was the speaker. He 
told of his experiences in China and 
emphasized that understanding was the 
key to better American relations with 
the Orient. 

A dance followed the banquet, also 
the showing of “movies.” 

Ann Postma and Olive Robinson, pre- 
sident and secretary, respectively, of the 
U.Y.F., led the closing friendship circle. 

Rev. Ernest Thorsell, minister of the 
Portsmouth church, delivered the ser- 
mon Sunday morning to a crowded 
church. His subject was “Broad Hori- 
zons.” He told the young people that 
their outlook must be broad before they 
could be of help in buildiag a better 
society. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
a round-table discussion on “Growing 
Toward a Peaceful World.” To this 
end Albert Herling of Tufts College 
spoke strongly against peacetime con- 
scription; Rabbi Oscar Fleishaker of 
Portsmouth, who was at Ferry Beach 
last year, spoke on racial barriers which 
must be overcome; and Rey. Ernest 
Thorsell told, out of his experiences as 
a State-Police officer, of the community 
problems which must be solved. 

Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of Dover, 
N. H., brought the conference to a close 
with a service of worship. 

The get-together was planned by 
David Cole, in conjunction with Rey. 
Ernest Thorsell, E. David Porter and 
Edward Parshley, the last two members 
of the Portsmouth Youth Fellowship. 


ON THE PASSION PLAY 
AT OBERAMMERGAU 


On Palm Sunday, March 25, Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D.D., minister of the Uni- 
versalist church of Medford, Mass., gave 
an illustrated lecture on the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Dr. Etz has 
attended two performances of the play 
and has made many of his beautifully 
colored slides. His talk was divided into 
two parts. The first consisted of pictures 
of the town, its points of interest and 
the players in everyday attire. The sec- 
ond part dealt with the play itself. Alan 
Seaburg modeled a Tyrolese costume 
which Dr. Etz brought back from Ober- 
ammergau for his son. 

Through the years since 1634 this 
play, given once a decade, has attracted 
people from all over the world. Having 
seen the play twice and having met sev- 
eral of the characters personally, Dr. 
Etz, with the aid of his fine slides, told 
very interestingly this story of Christ’s 
life from the time of his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem through the Resur- 
rection, 


MR. SKEELS SUFFERS 
HEART ATTACK 


Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., suffered a heart attack following 
his morning service on February 25. Mr. 
Skeels conducted his usual evening serv- 
ice that same day, but other more se- 
vere attacks followed during the next 
two days. On Thursday acute pneu- 
monia set in and Mr. Skeels was re- 
moved to the Park View Hospital, placed 
under an oxygen tent and given peni- 
cillin at frequent intervals. His response 
to this treatment was all that could be 
expected and it is hoped that a com- 
plete rest of two or three months will 
restore Mr. Skeels to a considerable 
degree of health. 


CELEBRATES HER 
104th BIRTHDAY 

Miss Flora B. Coolidge of 126 Coyle 
Street, Portland, Maine, celebrated her 
104th birthday on February 15, Miss 
Coolidge was for half a century a teacher 
in Portland High School, and she has 
been a lifelong reader of Tar Curistran 
LEADER. 
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GROWTH OF THE 
PEOPLE’S CHURCH 


The People’s Church of San-Fernando 
Valley, California, grows slowly but 
surely although without a suitable place 
in which to hold services. Sunday services 
are held alternately in an unattractive 
hall and in an undertaking parlor. The 
attendance March 18 was the largest, 
except for special oc¢asions—forty-four 
adults and seventeen children. After 
their part in the regular service, the 
children, ranging in age from three to 
thirteen, had all to be cared for in one 
room 10:by 12 feet in size. 


THE’ EMMONS-FRENCH 
ENGAGEMENT 


The Enterprise and Journal of Orange, 
Mass., has announced the engagement 
of Rev. Charles H. Emmons, pastor of 
the Universalist church of Orange, to 
Miss Florence M. French, a former 
trustee and treasurer of All Souls’ Uni- 
versalist Church of Portland, Maine, 
and a friend of Mr. Emmons and the 
first Mrs. Emmons since the pastorate 
of Mr. Emmons at All Souls’ from 1905 
to 1910. 


CHANGES IN MAINE 


The month of March marked the be- 

ginning of three new pastorates in 
Maine. 
' On Sunday, March 11, Donald M. 
Hinckley took up the work at Water- 
ville, succeeding Rev. Kenneth C. 
Hawkes, now full-time state superintend- 
ent. 

Rev. I. Stanley Rawson, formerly of 
Caribou, preached his first sermon at the 
Messiah-All Souls’ Church in Portland, 
which is located on Stevens Avenue, 
adjacent to the campus of Westbrook 
Junior College, on March 18. 

Also on March 18, Rev. Walter E. 
Kellison started his new work at the 
Caribou church. 

Mr. Hinckley, a Bangor and Colby 
man, came from the Baptist Church, 
having made the change because of con- 
victiong Which he felt could not be 
given -full expression in the church in 
which he had been reared. He had 
been serving the First Baptist Church 
in Bélfast. 

Mr. Rawson, a former president of the 
National Y.P.C.U., is president of the 
Maine Universalist Sunday School Asso- 
ciation and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Maine Universalist 
Convention. 

Mr. Kellison is well known in denom- 
inational circles as the efficient man- 
ager of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation. 

The churches at Biddeford and Liver- 
more Falls are now seeking ministers. 
Men interested in these positions should 
communicate with the office of the 
Maine Universalist Convention at, 102 
Exchange Street, Portland. 
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WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will meet at Bethany Union, 
April.20, at 11 a.m: 

Dr, Rolland E. Wolfe will speak on his 
new book, Meet Amos and Hosea. 

Luncheon reservations must be made 
with Mrs. Spear (COMmonwealth 0240) 
by April 18. 


LAWRENCE WOMEN’S 
MARCH ACTIVITIES 


The A.U.W. of our church in Law- 
rence, Mass., held its March supper 
meeting on the 5th. Supper was pre- 
pared and served by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Mrs, Luther Harris. 
Miss Helen Weigel presided at the busi- 
ness meeting and led the worship service, 
and Mrs. Lewis Putnam of Lowell re- 
viewed several books. 

The sewing meeting on March 21 was 
given over to the Dedication Service. 
This was led by Mrs. Robert H. Barber, 
wife of the pastor of the church, assisted 
by Mrs. Allan Battershill and Mrs. 
Marion Trumbull. At the close of the 
service tea was served by Mrs. Clarence 
Osgood and Mrs. Carrie Currier. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUNDAY 
AT WEST PARIS 


On February 4 Young People’s Sun- 
day was observed at our church in West 
Paris, Maine. Miss Georgena Buck, 
leader of the Junior Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, conducted the service. Ser- 
monettes were delivered by Everett 
Chase and Lee Dyment. 

On February 18 a Christian flag was 
dedicated. This was a gift from the 
Junior Youth Fellowship. It was pre- 
sented by Miss Georgena Buck and 
accepted by E. J. Mann, first trustee 
of the church. Sidney Perham gave a 
poem on the flag. The pledge of allegiance 
was led by two Boy Scouts, Vance 
Bacon and Stanley Doughty, and was 
followed by the prayer of dedication by 
the pastor, Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes. 


GENERAL FIELD WORK 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner’s field-work ap- 
pointments for 1945 have included West 
Somerville, Attleboro, South Weymouth 


(A.U.W. only), Braintree (Alliance 
only), Haverhill, Grove Hall (A.U.W. 
only), Gloucester, Lynn, Swampscott 


and Worcester (First), Mass.; Harris- 
ville, R. I.; and New Haven, Conn. 


SUMMER PLANS FOR FERRY BEACH 


A varied program is being planned for 
Ferry Beach for the 1945 season. Three 
denominations, besides the Universalist, 
will hold institutes there. Ferry Beach- 
ers will welcome two new groups, the 
Congregationalists and the Friends, as 
well as the Unitarian young people and 
the Unitarian religious-education group. 

The Congregational Youth of New 
England will meet under the leadership 
of Rey. John L. Lobingier of 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Rev. Carl H. Voss, min- 
ister of the Universalist churches of 
Rutland and Woodstock, Vt., will be 
the leader of the Friends’ youth group on 
international relations. Universalist and 
Unitarian young people will be weleomed 
at this institute. 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman and Rey. 
Ernest E. Kuebler are working on the 
arrangements for Unitarian Youth 
Week and the Religious Education Insti- 
tute, respectively. 

The schedule, comparable to the large 
season of last year, will be as follows: 


June 23—June 30: Universalist Youth 
Institute. 

June 30—July 7: Congregational Youth 
Institute. 

July 7—July 14: American Unitarian 
Young People. 

July 14—July 21: American Unitarian 
Religious Education. 

July 21—July 28: American Friends 
Young People. 

July 28—Aug. 4: Universalist Religious 
Education Institute. 


Aug. 4—Aug. 11: Institute of Church- 
manship. 

Aug. 11—Aug. 18: Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations. 


Aug. 18—U.Y.F. Camp. 


“The Lookout,” one of the most pop- 
ular spots at Ferry Beach, which was 
built in 1937, was destroyed in a heavy 
storm this past winter. At a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors, plans 
were made to rebuild it early this spring. 

Plans are being made, under the di- 
rection of Miss Elsie G. McPhee and 
Miss Marjorie Upton, to hold the Ferry 
Beach reunion at the Medford, Mass., 
church, April 19. Supper, under the 
direction of Mrs. Maude Soutter, will 
be served at 6:30 p. m., and reser- 
vations for it should be made by April 
16 with Miss McPhee, 31 Talbot Street, 
Malden 48 (MALden 6243-J). There 
will be stunts by Lynn young people led 
by Miss Alice Harrison, community 
singing, and plenty of time for talkfests. 
The friendship circle will be conducted 
by Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., pastor of 
the Medford church. 

The Board of Directors has announced 
the election of Rev. Walter E. Kellison, 
recently settled as minister of the Uni- 
versalist church of Caribou, Maine, as 
house manager for the coming season. 
Applications for work at the Beach, and 
also the payment of the 1945 dues, may 
be mailed to him at 39 South Main 
Street, Caribou. 
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DEAN TAYLOR ADDRESSES 
UNIVERSALISTS 


The annual Ladies’ Night of the Bos- 
ton Universalist Club was held at the 
Women’s Republican Club on Monday 
evening, March 12, and brought out 125 
members and guests. The speaker of the 
evening, Dean Charles L. Taylor of the 


Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, was introduced by Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts School of 
Religion. 


Dean Taylor delivered a_thought- 
provoking address on “Some Tasks of 
the Church and Its Ministry.” He said 
in part: 

“The task of the Christian church and 
its ministry is the task of all of us. I 
am a great believer in the priesthood of 
all believers. What we all are will de- 
termine what the ministry and the 
church are to be. Our first task is that 
of raismg up consecrated men of God. 
‘Man of God’ is the most honorable of 
titles. It should apply not only to the 
clergy but also to the laity. What 
more honorable goal can a layman set 
for himself than that he become a man 
of God? The late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, William Temple, once said, ‘The 
great word of Christianity is not go but 
come, for it implies that the speaker has 
himself been where he calls the hearer. 
Ministers cannot lead people unless they 
have ‘been there.’ It is not enough for 
our boys to go to theological schools and 
be taught; they must come out of a 
church of consecrated people. 

“Our second task is to produce indom- 
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MEET AMOS 
AND HOSEA 


By 
Rolland 


Emerson 
Wolfe 


“Dr. Wolfe has eminently succeeded in 
presenting to the general reader Amos 
and Hosea as living, dramatic person- 
alities. He has recaptured vividly the 
historical background, the character 
and experiences, the revolutionary mes- 
sage of those two men of God in the 
dim past whose inspired words have 
transformed the religion of mankind.” 
—Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard. $2.00 


At Your Bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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itable champions of the right. We have 
seen such champions in the European 
churches in our day. The Norwegian 
Church has in it just such champions. 
Such an one is the great Bishop Berg- 
grav. Can our churches raise up men 
like that? The modern American min- 
ister can neglect his great responsibilities 
if he will. He can maintain the vitality 
of his ministry if he will by keeping 
close to Our Lord and to the ideals of 
the Prophets, and by constantly keep- 
ing fellowship with moral pioneers of our 
time. It is a real task of the church 
through its laity to stimulate the min- 
isters to concern themselves in a prac- 
tical way with such problems of our 
day as slums, prison reform, labor rela- 
tions, and alcohol. 

“Third, we must help ministers to 
be unmistakable interpreters of the good 
news of Christ. We are called upon 
to find new ways of expressing the spirit 
of moral adventure in our time. Educa- 
tion alone is not doing this and cannot 
do this. It has been said: ‘American 
education lacks realism in international 
relations, in philosophy, and in religion. 
It fails to produce a sustained dynamic 
for a tragic world.’ Professor Hocking has 
said, ‘Education produces stunted wills 
because students are not exposed to 
great ennobling experiences.’ 

“To our theological schools come 
some able men. Sometimes their imagi- 
nations are not up to their great task. 
They need both imagination and knowl- 
edge. They must have knowledge suf- 
ficient to see the working of God in his- 
tory. They must know what has been 
well done and well said in the last three 
or four thousand years. They must not 
be merely delightful amateurs. They 
must know the facts of scripture and 
the history of sects and, above all, the 
significance of Jesus in history. The man 
of God must be a man of alert imagina- 
tion and inquisitive mind, a man awake! 
He must be able to integrate his knowl- 
edge not only on the psychological and 
sociological level but also on an ade- 
quate understanding of history and the 
purpose of life. The ministry cannot 
have this standard and will not have 
it generally until the laity make high 
demands. You are called upon to so 
set the whole standard of your life that 
it will be an inspiration and a high chal- 
lenge to the young minister. 

“A fourth task of both the church 
and its ministry is to raise up friendly 
helpers who are indefatigable. Such 
helpers get right down where people 


live and’ share with people the common 
lot. Our students are so trained. Theo- 
logical schools are no longer ivory towers 
but laboratories where men learn to 
serve human need. 

“The coming days will bring problems 
which will demand great skill in tech- 
nique and great spirit in outreach. 
Among these problems is that of the 
returning soldier, and that of the re- 
absorption of civilian war workers. The 
church is not expert in economics. The 
church has that without which the eco- 
nomic expert cannot work successfully. 
‘We are members one of another.’ Our 
duty is to labor to maintain the sacred- 
ness of human personality in the solu- 
tion of problems. 

“Our great problem is world fellow- 
ship. Here is a task that is not for 
one church alone but for all churches. 
We have certain bonds that unite us. 
We are all sons of one Father. We are 
brothers. We have a common need and 
a common aim—to change this world 
into the Kingdom of God. 

“We Christians should be more ad- 
venturous and self-sacrificing than those 
who have given their utmost for the 
Christian gospel by dying for it. There 
is no life of ease for those who follow 
one who died on the cross.” 

Guests of honor, introduced by Presi- 
dent Havey, were Sterling Williams, 
vice-president of the Boston Congre- 
gational Club, and Mrs. Williams, and 
Francis A. Parker, Jr., president of the 
Episcopal Club. Ben Redden, tenor, 
sang several selections following the 
meal. 


REV. JOHN H. WILSON 

Rev. John Harner Wilson, a retired 
Universalist minister, died March 16 at 
the age of seventy-eight. Mr. Wilson 
had resided in North Adams, Mass., for 
the last four years, and had been in ill- 
health most of that time. He was born 
in Barren Hill, Pa. ¥ 

Mr. Wilson was pastor of Universalist 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
Tt is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. _ 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Antensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
fo reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Haron E. B. Spriaut, Dean 
and Acting President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


ri fA Seat of Learning 
» in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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churches in Rockport, Mass., Montpelier, 
Vt., Hammonton, N. J., and Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

He is survived by a son, Paul C., of 
North Adams, a former city councilman 
and at present a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Universalist church in 
the town; by a daughter, Mrs. Thomas 
H. Taylor of Belmont, Mass.; by one 
sister, Mrs. Carrie De Moya of German- 
town, Pa.; and by two granddaughters 
and two grandsons. 


Funeral services were conducted 
March 18 by Rev. I. J. Domas, minister 
of the Universalist church of North 


Adams. 


A FERRY BEACH 
SCHOLARSHIP THE GOAL 


On Saturday, March 24, the World 
Friendship Group of the Universalist 
church of Medford, Mass., sponsored an 
old-fashioned baked-bean supper in the 
vestry. Arrangements were in charge of 
Mrs. N. H. Seaburg and Mrs. Roger F. 
Etz. The object was to raise money for 
a Ferry Beach scholarship. 

After the meal, Mrs. Gladys Wolley 
gave a résumé gn China, which was 
the study-group topic this year. Other 
speakers of the evening were Mrs. 
Roger F. Etz, who reviewed a book on 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek; Miss Bernice Cunningham, who 
talked on West of the Date Line, which 
deals with important islands in the South 
Pacific; and Miss Eleanor Duncan, who 
gave a summary of The Five Poisons of 
China. 

For the musical part of the program, 
Miss Phyllis Ruggieri sang, accompanied 
by Mrs. May Black Wells. 


BENEFIT FOR 
BETHANY UNION 


The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity is sponsoring a lecture, for the 
benefit of Bethany Union, to be given 
by Rev. Earle H. Ballou at the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, April 11, at 8 
p. m. Tickets are 55 cents (tax in- 
cluded) . 

Mr. Ballou will speak on “Rebuilding 
in the Midst of China’s Storm.” 

Mr. Ballou lived in China for several 
years and held many important offices. 
In 1941 he left China on furlough, but 
only got as far as the Philippines, where 
he was interned by the Japanese at 
Santo Tomas Camp. He was repatria- 
ted on the Gripsholm. 


PERSONALS 
Lieut. Comdr. and Mrs. James A. 


Danver, 2nd, announce the birth of a 
son, James Andrew Danver, 3rd, at 
Newport, R. I., on November 13, 1944. 
Mrs. Danver is the former Miss Adele 
Field Clark of Stockbridge, Mass., a 
member of the Cyrus W. Field family 
of Atlantic-Cable fame. Lieut. Comdr. 
Danver is the son of Mrs. James A. 


Danver of Glenbrook, Conn., a member 
of the Universalist church of Stamford, 
Conn., since 1880. Lieut. Comdr. Dan- 
ver is stationed at the Motor Torpedo 
Base, Melville, R. I. He is a member of 
the U. S. Naval Reserve and instructor 
in navigation. He was formerly active 
in the Stamford Power Squadron. 


Keith Munson, pastor of the church in 
South Acton, is living at 175 Albion 
Street, Somerville, Mass. 


Rey. Albert F. Ziegler, the new pastor 
at Wakefield, Mass., should be addressed 
at 28 Gould Street, Wakefield. 


Rev. and Mrs. I. J. Domas of North 
Adams, Mass., announce the birth of 
a daughter (Claudia Stephanie) Febru- 
ary 8. 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman, who has spent 
the winter with his son, is returning to 
his old home in Blanchester, Ohio. 


Miss Margaret Winchester observed 
on March 5 her fifth anniversary as a 
member of the staff of the General Sun- 
day School Association. Miss Winches- 
ter has returned from a three-week field 
trip in Pennsylvania. While there she 
visited churches and met with groups of 
Universalists in Girard, Linesville, Al- 
bion, Smithton, Philadelphia (Churches 
of the Messiah and Restoration) , Read- 
ing, Towanda, Standing Stone and 
Scranton. 


Miss Ruth Wardlaw, a student at the 
Hartford, Conn., School of Religion, is 
serving as part-time director of religious 
education at the Universalist church in 
Hartford, succeeding Miss Betty Watson. 
Miss Sallie Chesser, a Hartford gradu- 
ate, has been engaged as full-time di- 
rector at the church for 1945-1946. 


Flight Officer Robert Cummins, Jr., 
U. S. Army Air Corps, with his friend, 
Seaman Pierson of Hanover, N. H., was 
at Universalist Headquarters March 20. 


Chaplain George H. Wood, U. S. 
Navy, has received orders changing his 
station and should be addressed as fol- 
lows: C/o. Commander, South Pacific 
Force and Area, Fleet Post Office, San 
Francisco, Calif. Mrs. Wood will reside 
for several months at 475 Frederick 
Street, San Francisco. 


Notices 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 
YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 
The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Connecticut Universalist Youth Fellowship 
will be held at the Universalist church in 
Danbury on April 14 and 15, 1945, for the 
election of officers, the hearing of reports 
and the transaction of such other business 
as may legally come before said convention. 
Patricia Wut, Secretary 
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CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 

Services on second and fourth Sundays at 
3:30 p. m. 

April 8: Rev. Henry R. Rose, D.D., New- 
ark, N. J. 

April 22: Rey. Raymond Baughan, New- 
ark, N. J. 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Kenneth Hutchinson transferred to 
Vermont. 

Rev. Leon P. Jones transferred to Illinois. 

Rey. Martha G. Jones transferred to 
Tllinois. 

Rey. John Leininger transferred to Illi- 
nois. 

Rev. Robert S. Kellerman transferred to 
Central Committee. 

Sranutey C. Sra, Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Transferred Rev. 
Indiana. 


William C. Abbe to 


Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


George M. Lapoint granted fellowship on 
transfer from Massachusetts. 
Merton L. Atpripce, Secretary 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will 
meet at the Universalist church of Hut- 
chinson June 2 and 3, 1945, for the election 
of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before it. 

Donatp B. Kine, Secretary 
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DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Universalist Church of America 


President—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., 
736 Livingston Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, 
' D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston 8. 


Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston 8. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Boston 8. 

General Field Worker— 

Director of Youth Activities— 

Board .of Trustees—C. A. Dunlap, Rev. Benjamin 
B. Hersey, D. D., Harold S. Latham, Rev. 
Stanley Manning, D. D., Rev. Carl H. Olson, 
D. D., Samuel F. Parker, Fred B. Perkins, 
Mrs. E. B. Wood and Rev. Donald K. Evans. 

Association of Universalist Women 


President—Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 1810 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Executive Director— 

Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston 8. 
International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston 8. 


6 Beacon St., 


Secretary—Miss tisther A. Richardson, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Harold S, Latham, New York, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Miss Susan M. Andrews, 16 

Beacon St.,- Boston 8, ; 
Universalist Youth Fellowship 
President—Miss Ann Postma, Hartford, Conn. 

Acting Executive Secretary— 


Universalist. National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 
National Universalist Ministerial Association 


President—Rev. Weston A, Cate, D. D., 165 
Barrington St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Vice-president—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. Ds 
1810 16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Secretary-treasurer—Rey. Frank B Chatterton, 
39A Lee St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama— 
Georgia—Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith, Canon. 


Illinois—Rev. William J. Arms, 908 Hamilton 
Blvd., Peoria. 


Kansas—Rev. Donald B. King, 419 N. Adams 
St., Junction City. 


Maine—Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, 102 Exchange 
St., Portland. 


Massachusetts—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston 8, 


Mississippi—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, 
Louisville. 


New Hampshire—Rey. J. 
Hanover St., Concord. 
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Route 5, 


Wayne Haskell, 9 


New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cum- 
berland Ave., Syracuse. 


Ohio—Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., 208 Crestview 
Rd., Columbus. 


Pennsylvania—Rev. Thomas H Saunders, D. D., 
912 Vine St., Box 201, Scranton. 


Rhode Island—Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 24 
Bellevue Ave., Providence. 


Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland, Vt. 


Universalist Publishing House 


President—Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 


Manager—Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston 8. 


Clerk—Miss Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston 8. 
Treasurer—Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Boston. 
Directors { 


Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester, Mass. 
Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. Ralph E. 
Gardner, Haverhill, Mass. Charles B. Ladd, 
Everett, Mass. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
Lynn, Mass. A _ Ernest Walters, Melrose, 
Mass. Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Boston. 


Trustees 


California—Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., Pasa- 
dena. 

Connecticut—James S. Stevens, Hartford. 

Georgia— 

Illinois—Paul Herschel, Peoria. 

Towa— 


Maine—Rev. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick, Rey. 
William E, Gardner, Bangor. Rev. Albert C. 
Niles, Auburn. 


Massachusetts—A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Charles R Duhig, Arlington. 
Victor A. Friend, Melrose. Ralph E. Gardner, 
Haverhill. Lester W. Nerney, Attleboro. Cor- 
nelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. David L. 
Peirce, Arlington. Rey. Robert M. Rice, 
Arlington. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman, Lawrence. 


Missouri— 

New Pabeie S  daer J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord. 

New’ York—Rev. Max A. Kapp, D. D., Canton. 

Ohio—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Springfield. 

Pennsylvania—Henry W. Felton, Montrose. 

Rhode Island—Latimer W. Ballou, Woonsocket. 
Henry P. Stone, Barrington. Miss Gertrude 
Whipple, Manville. 

Vermont—George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Wisconsin—Mrs. F. J. Bolender, Monroe. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist Church of America: Louis Annin Ames, 
New York City, Charles B. Ladd, Everett, 
Mass. Harold S. Latham, New York City. 
Samuel F. Parker, Lynn, Mass. Dr. William 


Wallace Rose, Lynn, Mass, Chester A. Dun- 
lap, Framingham, Mass. 


Crackling 


A playwright decided to leave Holly- 
wood and gave notice to that effect to 
his employer. The producer sent for 
him, to try to dissuade him from this 
radical step. The playwright remained 
firm. “But you can’t make any money 
writing for the stage,” the producer said. 
“Take your last play—how much money 
did that make?” “Seventy-five thousand 
dollars,” the playwright said, with some 
pride. “See?” said the producer—The 
New Yorker. : 
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The sergeant was hurrying along the 
street carrying an armful of soiled shirts 
to his laundry. Then he spotted a lieu- 
tenant coming towards him. Thinking 
this was no time for a formal salute, 
encumbered as he was, he became ex- 
tremely interested in a near-by window 
display. 

Presently he felt a tap on his shoulder. 
Turning he found himself face to face 
with the officer he had been trying to 
ignore. He clicked his heels and came 
to as dignified a salute as his laundry 
would permit. 

“Pardon me, sergeant,” said the lieu- ~ 
tenant, “would you mind telling me 
where you get your shirts done?”—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


At a Washington press conference one 
day, Manpower Chief Paul C. McNutt 
was explaining the necessity of a war- 
time measure to utilize available labor. 

“You always talk about manpower, 
Mr. McNutt,” interrupted a girl re- 
porter somewhat petulantly. “Why is it 
that you never mention womanpower?” 

The silver-haired administrator laugh- 
ed. : 
“My dear girl,” he explained, “doesn’t 
manpower embrace womanpower?”— 
Milwaukee Journal. 

He: Darling! What ails your eye?” 
Why the bandage? 

She: Don’t be ridiculous! This is my 
new hat—The Watchman-Examiner. 


A soldier parked an army jeep in front 
of a parking meter, got out and started 
to walk down the street. A policeman 
saw him and called after him, “Hey, 
buddy, drop a nickel in that parking 
meter.” 

The soldier yelled back: “Put it in 
yourself! That jeep belongs as much to 
you as it does to me.”—Sibert News. 


A member of the House of Representa- 
tives, who was very much impressed by 
the dignity of his position, was awakened 
by his wife one night with, “John, there. 
are burglars in the house!” 

“You must be mistaken, my dear,” re- 
plied the solon sleepily. “There may be 
a few in the Senate, but in the 
the idea is preposterous!”—Eachange. 
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